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RTS THAT MEAN BUSINESS +++ 





No one man 
knows... 


what all 
the specialists 
are doing 


Even the specialist finds it difficult 
to keep track of every new devel- 
opment in his own field. New 
materials, new methods, new pro- 
ducts, new opportunities crowd in 
all the time. Many of them must 
directly affect you in your business 
or your profession. Along with 
the daily reports from the markets, 
the factories and the science lab- 
oratories, The Financial ‘Times 
presents each day the new de- 
velopments which are happening 
in industrial Britain and through- 
out the world. Profit by this. Read 


The Financial Times every day. / 
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A Successor’s Tragedy 


RAND OLD MEN are far from easy to 

succeed in high office. Years of 

public life have invested them with a 
legendary aura, respected as much by their 
opponents as their followers, that is not 
automatically passed on to their successors, 
even when the latter are their nominees. 
The Grand Old Man need not always leave 
the stage wearing laurels of victory and good 
fortune. He may depart amid failure, yet 
still leave the burden of his legend behind 
him. When Gladstone resigned in 1894, he 
could look back on many disappointments in 
the record of his last three administrations— 
not least, the cause of Home Rule for 
Ireland, which he held so closely to heart. 
This did not prevent him from towering 
above all his contemporaries in politics. 
When he quitted office, he left a great gap 
it the top. He also left an uneasy inheri- 
ance to the brilliant Foreign Secretary who 
ucceeded him. A slender majority, a dis- 
united party and colleagues of doubtful 
oyalty; these were Lord Rosebery’s handi- 
‘aps during his fifteen months as Prime 
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Minister. Nor could he count on his pre- 
decessor to observe an approving silence. 
Gladstone, in fact, emerged from his retire- 
ment, while Rosebery was still leader of the 
Liberal party, to denounce the Armenian 
massacres, contrary to Rosebery’s views and 
wishes. Thereupon Rosebery resigned his 
leadership; he was not yet fifty years of age, 
but he never played a réle in active politics 
again not even after the great Liberal, 
revival of 1906. He lingered on until 1929. 
As Sir Winston Churchill has written in his 
sympathetic and penetrating essay on Rose- 
bery in Great Contemporaries: “ he outlived 
his future by ten years and his past by more 
than twenty.” How did it come about that 
this glittering figure, with his many gifts 
of mind and character, should have faded so 
quickly from the scene? In the present 
issue of History Today, Mr. John Raymond 
contributes the first of two articles in which 
he presents a study of one of the most 
fastidious and enigmatic personalities ever 
to have held the Sovereign’s commission 
at Number Ten Downing Street. 

















Flemish (probably Tournai). Early 16th Century. Victoria & Albert Museum. Crown Copyright. 


A thread in time 


When walls were of harsh, bare stone modern house with its permanent 
and ladics had abundant leisure, intricate tapestries gay colours and delicate patterns. The meticulous 
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Rosebery 


THE FIRST PHASE 


A youth of brilliant promise, a man of 
commanding gifts, Gladstone’s friend and 
leutenant quitted the political arena 
before he had reached the age of fifty. 
None of the statesmen of his period 
presents the modern biographer with 


a more absorbing problem. 


By JOHN RAYMOND 


“* History is the product of a temperament that 
delights in the past, and for which the detachment, 
the immobility, the deadness and the irrelevance 
of the past are not defects to be removed, but 
blessed virtues to be enjoyed. . . . The world has 
no love for what is dead, wishing only to recall 
it to life again and make it appear relevant to 
present pursuits and enterprises. It deals with 
the past as with a man, expecting it to talk sense 
and to have something apposite to say. But for 
the ‘ historian’ for whom the past is dead and 
irreproachable, the past is feminine. He loves it 
as a mistress of whom he never tires, and whom 
he never expects to talk sense.” 


ROFESSOR MICHAEL OAKESHOTT’S recent 
Prenisce: is peculiarly appropriate in the 

case of the fifth Earl of Rosebery. Of all 
Queen Victoria’s Prime Ministers, he probably 
left the least impression on subsequent history. 
The world, in Professor Oakeshott’s sense, 
remembers him chiefly as the man who won the 
Derby twice during the fifteen months of his 
premiership. Though he was well over four- 
score when he died, he was out of the game 
before he was fifty. A year after his resignation 
he gave up the leadership of the Liberal Party. 
Thereafter, a series of tentative but ill-timed 
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By courtesy of the Earl of Rosebery 


ROSEBERY (1847-1929): portrait, 1886, by F. E. Millais 

“* |. . The Prince Charming of the age, courted by his 

elders and envied by his contemporaries in much the 

same fashion as Zuleika’s worshippers envied the 
Duke of Dorset” 





interventions only tended to thrust him further 
back into the political shadows. To and fro he 
wandered, from Mentmore to Dalmeny, from 
Dalmeny to the Durdans, from the Durdans to 
Berkeley Square. Again and again in the years 
that followed, he took up his pen to memorialize 
his position in those far-off summer weeks of 


1895. Harcourt’s disloyalty, the antagonisms 
of the Lobby, the hostility or cold-blooded 
neutrality of the Liberal Press (all except his 
old friend, the Leeds Mercury), the Queen’s 
lack of understanding, above all, his wretched 
insomnia—the situation had become impos- 
sible. Yet the need to remember, to recapi- 
tulate, to explain, nagged at him like a bad 
tooth. His memorandums make obsessional 
reading. 

Yet at the outset of his career no young man 
has ever appeared to have had the ball more at 
his feet. Birth, riches, wit, a penetration and 
presence of mind far beyond his years, a bril- 
liant reputation effortlessly acquired at Oxford 
—he was the Prince Charming of the age, 
courted by his elders and envied by his con- 
temporaries in much the same fashion as 
Zuleika’s worshippers envied the Duke of 
Dorset. What became of these great gifts is 
more a matter for the biographer than the his- 
torian. ‘‘ The historian’s quarrel with the 
biographer,” we have been told, “is that he 
wrests a complex figure from a complex setting, 
seeking to epitomize history in the far too 
simple terms of the individual.” This may be 
true, but it is certainly much truer in the case 
of a Cavour, a Bismarck, a Lincoln or a Glad- 
stone than it is in that of a Rosebery. Each of 
the first four acted dynamically upon their 
societies and the results of their acts still abide 
the world’s questioning in the sense that 
Professor Oakeshott disapproves. Rosebery 
was only a symbol—and an interim one at that 
—of the society he represented. A deeply 
complex man in a relatively uncomplex situa- 
tion, he is the embodiment of that ideal and 
“* irreproachable ” dead past that the true his- 
torian favours. His aloofness, his fastidious- 
ness, his relatively short span of public life, 
punctuated by his innumerable resignations 
and phased withdrawals, serve all the more to 
reflect the fierce currents and divisions—differ- 
ences of class and experience, and even more, 
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of generation—that were sapping the Liberal 
Party in the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century. For many years Rosebery, because of 
his prestige, his youth combined with rare 
sagacity, and his central position within the 
Party, was looked on as the natural healer of 
these divisions, the young Joshua who, without 
abating a jot of the Gladstonian ideals, would 
carry the Liberals on into the new promised 
land of post-Gladstonian opportunities. As 
Mr. Gladstone himself told the Party in 1886 
(much to Joseph Chamberlain’s chagrin!), 
Rosebery was “ the man of the future.” The 
story of how these high hopes were disappointed 
is a part of British political history. The reason 
why is to be found largely in the enigmatic 
character of Lord Rosebery himself. 

Archibald Philip Primrose, the eldest son of 
Lord Dalmeny and grandson of the fourth 
Earl of Rosebery, was born in Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, on May 7th, 1847. On his 
father’s side he was descended from a long line 
of Scottish mnoblesse de robe—Lords-Justices 
and Clerks of the Privy Council, one of those 
aspiring Scots careerist families in which each 
generation cut steps for its successor. Through 
his mother, the daughter of the fourth Earl 
Stanhope, he was a great-great nephew of Pitt 
and the great-grandson of “ Citizen ”’ Stanhope 
—canal-maker, republican, pioneer of elec- 
tricity and the father of the notorious Lady 
Hesther. It was a complicated heritage, a blend 
of Whiggery, authorship and patrician un- 
conventionality. Each of these strands was to 
weave itself powerfully into Rosebery’s adult 
personality. 

In 1860, after a spell at Bayford and Mr. 
Lee’s preparatory school at Brighton, Rosebery 
went to Eton. This, he always declared, was 
the happiest period of his life. (Sir Winston 
Churchill, in his brilliant sketch of Rosebery 
[Great Contemporaries, 1933], tells us that in 
old age, “he made one odd, characteristic 
preparation for his departure. He bade his 
servant buy a gramophone, and told him that 
when Death came upon him, he was to make it 
play the Eton Boating Song,” and he adds that 
“this was actually done, though perhaps he 
did not hear it.”) Rosebery’s early Etonian life 
was that of the usual privileged helot. “ I have 
seen,” wrote a contemporary (James Brinsley 
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Richards: Seven Years at Eton 1857-1864), 
“‘ the present Marquess of Waterford cheerfully 
carrying a dish of eggs and bacon from Webbers 
for a solicitor’s son, and the present Earl of 
Rosebery running swiftly down the High Street 
with the breeches of a parson’s boy under his 
arm.” The same informant remembers his 
having, 


a slight figure and a fresh, prim young lady-like 
appearance. His family name of Primrose suited 
him to a nicety. He was not remarkable for 
scholarship but he possessed plenty of cool 
assurance. He was always on the smile. . . . There 
was some Scotch hard-headedness. He kept out 
of all scrapes. Walking very erect, with a tripping 
gait and a demure look, he was the pink of neat- 
ness, and seemed wrapt up in himself until you 
caught a glance of his shrewd eyes, which showed 
that he thought of weightier things than his 
personal appearance. . . . He was not an energetic 
wet-bob or dry-bob. He read a good deal by 
himself—books of history and memoirs, news- 
papers and the parliamentary reports in them. 


In due course Rosebery was fagged for him- 
self—by Lord Randolph Churchill, his life- 
long friend, and the subject of what many 
consider his finest piece of writing. Never a 
scholar—unlike the priggish, indefatig:ole 
Curzon who, in the next generation, carrie 1 off 
seventeen prizes and was twenty-three times 
“sent up for good ”’—he was an omnivorous, 
desultory reader, a precocious poet—at fifteen 
he had a volume of verse privately printed— 
and an accomplished, energetic debater. His 
literary model, now and ever afterwards, was 
Macaulay’s Essays. To them, he later declared, 
he owed “ whatever aspirations or ambitions I 
ever indulged.” His tutor, William Johnson 
Cory, declared him to be “ surely the wisest 
boy that ever lived,” but another master, F. 
Warre Cornish, uttered that early word of 
warning that has sounded the death-knell of so 
many premature Etonian reputations. “I 
would give you a piece of plate,” he wrote to a 
friend, “‘ if you would get that lad to work; he 
is one of those that like the palm without the 
dust.” 

I have dwelt at length on Rosebery’s life at 
Eton because, in microcosm, it is an image of 
his whole subsequent career. Oxford came as 
an anti-climax. He lived mostly in his own 
Christ Church set, read political economy with 
Dean Liddell, neglected the Union, shot 
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From: “ Lord Rosebery,” by the Marquess of Crewe, John Murray. 
1931 

At Eton: “ A slight figure. . . . His family name of 

Primrose suited him to a nicety. He was not remark- 

able for scholarship but he possessed plenty of cool 

assurance” 








By courtesy of the Ear! of Rosebery 
LADY ROSEBERY (Hannah Rothschild): portrait by 
G. F. Watts. Rosebery’s marriage in 1878 “ brought 
him an adoring wife and immense riches . . .” 


pigeons and played racquets. His influence, 
wrote a contemporary, “‘ was always on the side 
of law and order.” It was now that he first 
began to take up racing; his one aim in life was 
to lead in a Derby winner at Epsom while still 
an undergraduate. He refused to give up his 
stud or to postpone racing until after he had 
gone down and, as a result, his name was 
removed from the books and he left Oxford 
without taking a degree. 

Meanwhile, before he was even twenty, he 
had received his first call to politics. The 
collapse of Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill of 
1866, the attempted coalition of Lord Derby 
and the anti-Reform Adullamites and the Con- 
servative Reform Bill of 1867, with its accom- 
panying Tory resignations, had left party 
politics in the melting-pot. In October of that 
year Dalmeny was offered—through his mother, 
now the Duchess of Cleveland—the Conserva- 
tive candidacy at Darlington. His answer 
marked the first of many fastidious refusals to 
enter the political game on any but his own 
terms. ‘“‘ My first objection is, that though I 
have no politics, and have never professed any, 
I am not at all prepared to come forward as a 
Conservative.” And anyhow, the prudent 
youth added, “it is not the time for a young 
man to commit himself in any way on either 
side.” One can see what Disraeli meant when 
he said that Dalmeny “‘ seems to me very in- 
telligent and formed for his time of life (not 
yet of age) and not a prig, as might be feared.” 
At this period Rosebery only escaped that 
epithet by a hair’s breadth. 

The following year, his grandfather—a 
Whig peer who had played some part in the 
events of 1832—died, and Rosebery succeeded 
to his lands, title and political connections. 
Once again, flattering opportunity knocked. 
Lord Granville asked the young man to second 
the Address. Rosebery’s answer, in its over- 
modesty and well-bred negligence—‘I can 
never hope to be of the slightest use to the 
party, though I should be proud of an oppor- 
tunity of showing my attachment to its 
principles ”’—is typical of a score of similar 
replies to such offers. “‘ You probably do not 
know,” he told his correspondent, “ that I am 
only a resident undergraduate of Oxford, 
working for a pass degree; and it might damage 
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the Government, if, with no counter-balancing 
quality, the Peer who seconded the Address was 
a lad in statu pupillari.” Nevertheless, he had 
declared himself a Liberal, and wily Lord 
Granville bided his time. Two years later, he 
repeated his suggestion and Rosebery accepted, 
speaking on Army Reform, University Tests 
and the Franco-Prussian War. In his perora- 
tion on the last-named, he gave the first signs 
of that florid eighteenth-century style of 
rhetoric that he was to bring to such perfection 
later and which led to his being nick-named 
“the Public Orator of the Empire.” Later in 
the session, opposing clerical fellowships on 
the ground that they tempted poor but unsuit- 
able scholars into taking Orders, he had the 
first of his many collisions with Lord Salisbury. 

It is in these years, between his first speech 
in the Lords and the Midlothian Campaign of 
1879-80, that the tug-of-war between the two 
strands of temperament in Rosebery’s char- 
acter becomes fully apparent. There was the 
Lure of Pleasure and there was the Lure of 
Politics. Rosebery was the golden boy of his 
generation. He received most of what life has 
to offer at an absurdly early age. An earl and 
the inheritor of large estates before he was 
twenty-one, his territorial prestige and gifts as 
a public speaker won him the Rectorships of 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh Universities while 
still in his thirty-second year. His marriage to 
Hannah Rothschild in 1878 brought him an 
adoring wife and immense riches, together with 
Mentmore and its famous works of art. (Lady 
Monkswell, who was introduced to him in 1890 
and “in a small way took his measure... ,” 
reported Lady Rosebery’s income as {£80,000 
a year. “‘ He looks to me,” she recorded in her 
diary, “like a man who fears neither God nor 
man, as clever as you please, knowing his own 
mind, perfectly determined to get on, hard, 
clear-headed and unremorseful.”” “ Nobody,” 
she added—and no snap-judgment has ever 
been so belied by future events!—“ could be 
better fitted out than he for the nerve-des- 
troying, heart-breaking work of political life.”’) 

Rosebery was witty, popular and good- 
looking—one of those “Eton boys, grown 
n1eavy,” who figure in Praed’s poem. He could 
also be formidable. His eyes, his biographer, 
Lord Crewe, tells us, were remarkable—“ Light 
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blue and inclined to prominence, they were at 
times altogether expressionless, like the eyes of 
a bird. They gave an air of inscrutability and 
sometimes of lack of interest in the surround- 
ings of the moment...” His company was 
eagerly sought by his own generation; but he 
was also the favourite and confidant of his 
seniors. Like Lord Acton, he had a natural 
talent for drawing out the memories of “elderly 
men gorged with esoteric knowledge.” (Disraeli, 
whose conversation, and even more that of Mrs. 
Disraeli, he recorded so brilliantly in his teens, 
is the most obvious example.) Besides his 
passion for the turf, he was an ardent cruiser 
and globe-trotter, the best-travelled of all 
British Prime Ministers. The long prose pas- 
sages that Lord Crewe quotes from his travel 
journals—glimpses of the streets of Melbourne, 
the quays of Colombo, High Mass in St. 
Peter’s, of Cheyenne and Denver and Honolulu, 
and the Easter bullfights at Seville—are fine 
pieces of descriptive writing, though the sonnet 
he addressed to the Taj Mahal is not altogether 
happy. Rosebery visited America three times; 
and his Kiplingesque sense of the new lands and 
the big prairie cities was at the root of much of 
his later imperialism. Added to all this, he had 
a deep love of literature—historical reading, 
especially—a delight in society and high life 
and a large number of specialized interests, 
such as Scottish history and antiquities and 
local government. In that still leisured high 
noon of the 1870’s, Rosebery had more than his 
share of civilized lounging. His devotion to 
Naples and the weeks and months that he 
spent there played a part in the bizarre 
legends that afterwards circulated about his 
reputation. 

Nevertheless, the Lure of Politics made a 
strong appeal to Rosebery. His broad and 
incisive intelligence, his gifts as a speaker, his 
ripening interest in foreign affairs, his absorp- 
tion in local and social problems as they 
affected Scotland and everything Scottish—a 
career in public life was the obvious focus- 
point for all these qualities. He spoke frequently 
in the Lords, mostly on foreign affairs: Egypt, 
Heligoland, the Alabama arbitration and the 
interminable Eastern Question in turn claimed 
his attention. At the time of these early essays, 
made during Mr. Gladstone’s First Adminis- 








tration (1868-1874), he suffered much from his 
chief’s extreme conservatism in the matter of 
promotion—what he himself, in a letter to the 
Prime Minister, called ‘‘ a somewhat Chinese 
system of seniority,” whereby public men 
moved slowly up the rungs of the Government 
ladder in a manner that recalls Sir Winston 
Churchill’s famous memorandum to Sir 
Anthony Eden concerning the system of 
“* Buggins’s Turn ” which he believed to pre- 
vail in the Foreign Service. As Lord Crewe 
writes: “‘ Gladstone . . . did not like passing 
over older men who had given good service 
even of a modest sort, and a good many such 
had survived from his administration of 1868.” 
Gladstone was no natural believer in “‘ Bug- 
gins’s Turn”: no one could be more ruthless 
than he in getting rid of unwanted lieutenants 
(one remembers the “ Dilke—unavailable ” 
note in the memorandum of his 1886 adminis- 
tration). But he believed in each man’s working 
his passage—a passage that no amount of bril- 
liance or wealth or influence should shorten. 
Because of this, he remained deaf to Rosebery’s 
claims long after the young man had given 
abundant proof of his usefulness and import- 
ance to the party. This, coupled with Rose- 
bery’s refusal to ask favours, bred a sub- 
conscious resentment that lasted long after his 
claims had been amply satisfied. As Sir Arthur 
Gordon told Rosebery, Gladstone enjoyed his 
patronage precisely because he never believed 
anyone could be offended by being passed 
over, and inevitably, once he had selected his 
man, believed implicitly that he had made the 
best possible choice. The opposite of that 
querulous place-giver, the Duke of Newcastle— 
a man who had more to give than most, and 
never enjoyed a moment of it—Gladstone was 
blind to all men’s envy and resentment and 
knew no qualms. Unlike Dilke, Chamberlain 
and Sir William Harcourt, who all knew Rose- 
bery’s worth and tried hard to attach him to 
their own radical wing of the party, Gladstone 
failed to recognize what a political catch his 
young friend was. When the prospect of Irish 
land legislation drove the Duke of Argyll 
from the fold and the Lord Privy Sealship fell 
vacant, Harcourt, “genuinely anxious to 
secure this valuable recruit,’ approached 
Gladstone on the matter. The Prime Minister 


_ treat Turkey as a great Power. 
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replied blithely that “ the notion of a title to be 
consulted on succession to a Cabinet office is 
absurd. I believe Rosebery to have a very 
modest estimate of himself, and trust he has 
not fallen into so gross an error.” 

This was much later, in 1880. In 1872, at 
the outset of his career, Gladstone offered 
Rosebery a lordship-in-waiting, representing 
the Poor Law Board in the Lords and generally 
supporting Granville. Rosebery declined this, 
as he did the lord-lieutenancy of Linlithgow the 
following year, though he later gave way to 
family pressure. In 1874 Disraeli sailed into 
office with a large majority; and, in the four 
years that followed, the Eastern Question grew 
more acute. It was during this period that 
Rosebery began to make a real name for 
himself as an expert on foreign affairs and an 
exponent of Liberal policy. He became 
Disraeli’s most active critic, blaming his 
Government for its failure to satisfy the claims 
of Greece and for underwriting the ramshackle 
Ottoman Empire. (“ You will have observed, 
all through these negotiations, we naturally 
There never 
was so deliberate a mistake as that. Turkey is 
not a great Power. She is an impotence.”) 
“One may,” he warned the Tories, “ pay too 
great a price even for the preservation of 
India.” In 1878, after the Congress of Berlin, 
he attacked the Government for having, as a 
result of the Treaty, “ incurred responsibilities 
of a vast and unknown kind,” without consult- 
ing Parliament or the British people. This 
dread of incurring obligations that might 
involve the country in war was a striking and 
constant feature of Rosebery’s statesmanship— 
and in that Bismarckian era of criss-crossing 
alignments and alliances one that was all too 
rare. Almost thirty years later, his opposition 
to the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 (“‘ My 
mournful and supreme conviction is that this 
agreement is much more likely to lead to com- 
plications than to peace”), though it was 
generally censured by both the main parties, 
was the logical outcome of this attitude. 

By 1879 Rosebery’s prestige in Scotland 
had placed him second only to the Duke of 
Argyll in the leadership of Scottish Liberalism 
Meanwhile, a general election was imminent 
Though formally in retirement, Mr. Gladston« 











BEARDING THE BUCCLEUCH. 


Punch cartoon of the Midlothian Election, December 6th, 1879. 


The family influence of Gladstone's 


opponent was overwhelming, “‘ based on the possession of some 430,000 well-administered acres...” 
Gladstone proceeded to denounce the system of “ faggot-votes ”’ 


seemed to make an even greater stir in the 
wings than as the leader of the Opposition. By 
his thunderous and prophetic denunciations of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s dealings with the Porte 
and the Porte’s dealings with its Christian 
subjects, he had raised a great moral issue to 
which even the vast new uninformed elec- 
torate of the 1870’s could not remain indifferent. 
“It was thus beginning to be clear,” writes 
Lord Crewe, “that the leader’s retirement 
was not in truth final. His physical powers 
were as amazing as those of Lord Palmerston 
and his electrical mental energy had in no 
way abated.” Oxford had long ago cast Mr. 
Gladstone off, and he now sat for Greenwich; 
if, however, he was to resume the leadership 
ke must stand for some great historic or indus- 
trial constituency. Leeds, which was first sug- 
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gested, would have been too much of a walk- 
over; far better to assault some mighty Tory 
stronghold. After Edinburgh had been dis- 
cussed and rejected, the County of Midlothian 
presented itself. 

Lord Dalkeith, the son of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, was the sitting member. He had 
been first returned in 1853, gone out in 1868, 
and been returned again in 1874 with a good 
majority. “ Not a man of commanding ability, 
he was of distinguished manners, sound intel- 
ligence and the highest character. The family 
influence was overwhelming, based on the 
possession of some 430,000 well-administered 
acres in eight different Lowland counties . . .” 
So that, when the Midlothian Liberals, at 
Rosebery’s instance, invited Mr. Gladstone to 
stand, there was a great deal at stake. As 








Gladstone himself remarked in a letter to 
Granville, it would be “a tooth and nail 
affair.” 

The great Midlothian Campaign of 1879-80 
properly belongs to Gladstone’s own bio- 
graphy. Rosebery offered him the hospitality 
of Dalmeny; and the veteran’s triumphant 
procession from Liverpool to Edinburgh 
opened in late November. His stamina was 
phenomenal, its effects even more so. As Rose- 
bery, now well into his own stride as an orator, 
declared at a massive “ demonstration” in 
Waverley Market: “‘ There has been no village 
too small to afford a crowd to greet him—there 
has been no cottager so humble that could not 
find a light to put in his window as he passed. 
Mothers have brought their babes to lisp a 
‘ hurrah,’ old men have crept forth from their 
homes to see him before they died.” The poll 
was declared on April 5th, with Gladstone in 
by 211—at Leeds, where he had been nomi- 
nated without his consent, he had been returned 
with an 11,000 majority. “ Fifteen thousand 
people being gathered in George Street, Edin- 
burgh,” he noted, “‘ I spoke very shortly from 
the windows, and Rosebery followed, excel- 
lently well.” 

The great battle was over—a theme for 
mutual congratulations in the heavy-handed 
manner of the day. “‘ The moral effect before 
and after,” wrote the victor, “ has, I think, 
surpassed all our hopes. . . . But one thing it 
cannot overwhelm in my mind: the sense of 
the inexpressible comfort derived day by day 
from your considerate, ever-watchful care and 
tact.” ‘ Our little country,” replied his second, 
“‘ has answered its purpose, and been the pivot 
on which you have turned the country . . . the 
reverence I had before has been become en- 
veloped in a warmer feeling to you and 
yours...” Midlothian was the beginning of 
Rosebery’s close personal friendship with 
Gladstone; and, as such, it marks the turning- 
point of his political life. On the aftermath of 
the great struggle, both men were well pleased 
with one another. Crewe analyses their rela- 
tionship admirably in his first volume and one 
cannot do better than quote from him: “ To a 
superficial observer,” he writes, 


it might have seemed that there was little in 
common between the old and the young man, 
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separated by the gulf of nearly forty years. The 
one was a life-long scholar, the fine flower of 
academic culture, a Churchman first and fore- 
most, and a grave figure in the social world. The 
other was brilliant as a meteor, a favourite in gay 
coteries, and a votary of the Turf. It might 
appear to represent the contrast between the 
library of the Athenaeum and the bow window of 
White’s Club. But the onlooker would have 
been wrong. 

. . » He [Gladstone] found in Rosebery a character 
that might take some trivial things too seriously 
but would never treat serious things lightly... . 
Rosebery certainly never posed as a Puritan to 
him or to anybody else. . . . Genuine humour 
always appealed to him, even in unpresentable 
forms. But his mind was essentially refined, and 
he was capable of the utmost disgust where his 
taste was offended. Again, there was much 
common ground .. . in Rosebery’s genuine 
bookishness, and in his perpetual interest in 
ecclesiastical personages and their doings. Lastly, 
his leader could not fail to recognize in him a 
touch of the quality ever present in himself— 
the moral indignation that blazed up at the view 
of anything cowardly, treacherous or tyrannical. 
. - He was not interested in racing, though there 
was a legend that he had once surprised a con- 
vivial party by reciting a long list of Derby 
winners. But he liked the old ways; and if 
Hartington or Rosebery enjoyed breeding or 
running horses ... he saw no reason to object to 
them, any more than to Spencer’s hereditary 
pack of hounds. 


Gladstone was the greatest force in British 
nineteenth-century politics; and for the next 
fifteen years Rosebery was to be exposed to 
that force at close quarters—a wind from the 
Almighty, full of purpose, energy, strife and 
indignation, blowing him away from his 
pleasures and back into the path of duty, buoy- 
ing him up for the struggle. It was the impact 
of Gladstone’s personality that turned Rosebery 
into a genuine Liberal; so that when fellow- 
Whigs like Hartington left the party over Home 
Rule in 1886, Rosebery, the redeemed Whig, 
remained behind. It was Gladstone who in- 
stilled into the young man his own fierce sense 
of mission and his belief in human progress and 
perfectibility through legislation—thus, at least 
for a time, quenching Rosebery’s innate con- 
servatism. When Gladstone’s influence was 
finally withdrawn, Rosebery’s Liberalism 
withered—and his pleasures, along with his 
faint-heartedness, his fastidiousness, his pas- 
sion for withdrawal, his itch for the palm with- 
out the dust, all came creeping back. But this 
is to anticipate. 


(To be continued) 
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The traditions of organized statehood in 
the countries of French West Africa stretch 
back for some fifteen centuries. During 
the past sixty years French influence has 
greatly strengthened the feeling of 

federal community that inspires many of 
the newly evolving republics of the Western 


Sudan and the Guinea coast. 


By BASIL DAVIDSON 


“ 


OD HAS DRAWN TO THIS fortunate city,” 
wrote a learned man of Djenne on the 
middle Niger a little more than three 
hundred years ago, “a certain number of 
learned and of pious men, strangers to the 
country, who have come here to live. They are 
of different peoples and countries.” This 
comment from Abderrahman es-Sadi, who 
wrote the Tarikh es Sudan, is a useful introduc- 
tion to all that part of sub-Saharan Africa 
which the French were to add to their empire 
towards the end of the nineteenth century; 
for it neatly illustrates the scope and liberality 
that these countries knew, and had long known, 
in former times. 
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Woman and child from Fort Lamy in the Chad territory 


Spread obscurely on the line of the middle 
and upper Niger and out across the far savan- 
nah country of its tributary lands, this civiliza- 
tion of the Western Sudan had known by Sadi’s 
time some five hundred years of literate tradi- 
tion; had seen the rise and fall, and slow 
endurance, of states and federations of states 
and pastoral empires through twice as many 
centuries; and, though sadly assailed by 
Moorish invasion while the Tarikh es Sudan 
was written, still kept a place of special eminence 
and value in the wide world of Islam, as well as 
in the narrower world of western Africa. Sadi 
himself, half Songhay and half Peul, was an 
African writer in a long and worthy line. 
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Railways in French West Africa - Mc 











“ History Today ” Map by S. H. Perrin 
ABOVE: West Africa showing territorial divisions today 


BELOW: “‘ The French practised a policy of assimilation”; Schoolgirls at the Ecole Normale, 
Rufisque, near Dakar 


But there is, besides its historical importance, 

a modern application for Sadi’s comment on 
the hospitality of Djenne in the early years of 
the seventeenth century. These forgotten 
countries of western Africa are in process of 
rebirth. Apart from Guinea, which has 
declared for independence, they emerge as 
constituent republics of a “French Com- 
munity,” still to be achieved in practice, or, 
failing that, as potential members of an in- 
dependent African federation. They are reborn 
: —or such, at any rate, is the present hope of 
: “4 nearly all their leaders—not as a brood of con- 
. tentious nation-states, rehearsing the strife of 
non-African nationalism, but as self-governing 
parts of a larger whole. Among those in the 
savannah belt—Senegal and Sudan (though not 
yet Niger, Upper Volta or Chad)—are prepar- 
ing to group themselves within a federation o 
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their own (federated to France, if the “‘ French 
Community” can be realized, or else inde- 
pendent); and of those in the forest belt, at 
least Guinea and probably Dahomey may be 
expected to join them. Djenne, like Timbuktu, 
may have lost its international fame and status; 
but in place of Djenne there is Dakar, unifying 
centre in French West Africa for the past half 
century and now a place, like Djenne in its 
time of greatness, where men of “ different 
peoples and countries ” have settled and come 
together for a common purpose. 

The motives and hopes that underlie such 
changes are no doubt the same in French as in 
British Africa: a bid for equality of rights and 
of respect with other peoples up and down the 
world, a desire for self-government, a deter- 
mination that these African countries should 
have their full share in the achievements and 
possibilities of the world today. Beyond this, 
however, there is an interesting contrast to be 
noted. Reacting from British rule, English- 
speaking Africans have generally claimed 
nationhood as a necessary ground for claiming 
independence: French-speaking Africans, by 
contrast, have generally made this claim on the 
ground of citizenship. All the independence 
parties of British Africa, or nearly all, have the 
word national in their title: in French Africa, 
on the contrary, there is not a single one that 
does so. It is the difference between John Bull 
and Marianne: the one, ideally at least, being 
father to a commonwealth of nations, and the 
other being mother to a community of citizens. 
And it is in this difference with its implications, 
now that the colonial period for all these 
peoples in western Africa is effectively ending, 
that one may probably find the most fertile of 
all the cross-influences likely to make their 
impact in the coming period of independence. 

In their cultural morphology the lands of 
French West Africa appear, on the surface, to 
return a flat denial to any notion of common 
citizenship; for they are immensely various. 
Having four and a half million square kilo- 
metres and 20 million inhabitants, they 
resemble a much dispersed Nigeria: they 
include, that is, the two principal culture-areas 
of West Africa, tropical forest and sub-tropical 
savannah, the one being the home of settled 
farming peoples, the other of pastoral nomads. 
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Although a simplification, this distinction is 
useful, since most of the peoples of the forest 
belt live in more or less densely packed com- 
munities, clinging to ancestral soil, while most 
of the peoples of the northern plains are scat- 
tered thinly across their wide horizons, and 
move in seasonal migration from one pasture to 
the next. Most of the peoples of the north are 
Muslim; most of those in the south are animist 
or Christian. But they are often mingled to- 
gether, especially in the northern plains; and at 
any season of the year great markets like Kano 
or Bamako will show a wonderful agglomera- 
tion of peoples—Woloff, Bambara, Songhay, 
Hausa, Fulani, Taureg of the desert, and many 
others less numerous and less known. 

This mingling, like the literate traditions of 
Gao and Djenne and Timbuktu, goes back a 
long way. Organized statehood in these sub- 
Saharan plains is at present thought to cover a 
period of about fifteen hundred years: ancient 
Ghana, earliest of the historical states of the 
old Sudan, probably took its rise some time not 
long before A.D. 500, although its first written 
reference so far known is in E] Fazari around 
A.D. 800. Yet in spite of the poverty of surviving 
records, the probable outline of Ghana’s 
emergence can be traced. Like other countries 
of its time and period, ancient Ghana was 
evidently the product of early Iron Age techno- 
logy and ideology in a land without natural 
barriers. New concentrations of power were 
possible because iron weapons, then coming 
into use in western Africa, were better than 
weapons of stone or wood, and because the 
plains could easily be crossed; while to strong 
peoples such concentrations were attractive 
because they offered a larger share of trade and 
tribute. 

Thus the people of Ghana, according to an 
early Arab text, made successful expeditions 
against neighbours “‘ who know not iron and 
fight with bars of ebony ”: they could defeat 
these neighbours, adds the text, because they 
themselves “fight with swords and with 
lances.” And having carved out an empire, 
says another text, the king of Ghana “ exacts 
the right of one dinar of gold on each donkey- 
load of salt that enters the country, and two 
dinars on each load of salt that leaves it,” 
while “a load of copper [entering the Ghanaian 
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“* One by one, the parties ceased to be African branches of French parties and began to be parties on 
their own...” A political incetin~ in French West Africa 


empire] pays him five mitcals,' and each load of 
merchandise ten mitcals.” Such was the 
system of imperial tribute and monopoly that 
existed in the Western Sudan during early 
medieval times; and such it remained, at least 
in general application, for many centuries 
thereafter. 

Little is known of ancient Ghana. Recent 
excavations by MM. Mauny and Thomassey 
suggest that Kumbi Saleh, some two hun“red 
miles north of Bamako on the middle ~ ..zer, 
was the site of the last of the Ghanaian capitals ; 
for the Ghanaian empire, like others of its 
kind, probably had a “ revolving capital.” 
Work at Kumbi Saleh has uncovered the 
remains of an imposing Muslim city of stone 
houses, but has yet to find the “ native city ” 


1 A mitcal may be reckoned as having been about 
one-eighth of an ounce of gold. 


‘he was described by El Bekri, in about 1067, 
as being established nearby. 

Was this ancient Ghana merely a confedera- 
tion of princes and powers, or could it properly 
be called a centralized state ? On present know- 
ledge the right answer seems to be that it was 
something of both: that it resembled in its 
basic governing structure the centralizing 
systems of early European feudalism but, like 
them, had little or nothing in the way of 
organized administration. Like theirs, its 
wealth and power lay in trade and tribute; but 
the reasons for its comparatively great stability 
over several hundred years are still unknown, 
and may yet prove unknowable. Ail that can be 
said with certainty is that ancient Ghana was 
the earliest “ union of peoples ” that is securely 
known in western Africa. 

With the Mandingo empire of Mali, some- 
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what later, the case grows clearer. Emerging in 
the twelfth century, this new concentration of 
feudal powers reached its apogee in the reign 
of Kankan Musa, who began to rule in 1307 
and advanced his frontiers westward to the 
Atlantic, in what is now Senegal, and eastward 
to the marches of Bornu, in what was then the 
empire of Kanem and is now north-eastern 
Nigeria. Kankan Musa, moreover, succeeded 
in the greatest ambition of all these major 
systems in the old Sudan: he captured mono- 
poly. both of the gold trade in the south, on the 
fringes of the forest belt, and of the salt trade, 
in the north, as far as Taghaza in the northern 
Sahara. He imported scholars and architects 
and gave Timbuktu its medieval reputation as a 
university city and a centre of international 
trade. With literate men at his command, he 
developed something of a centralized adminis- 
tration across an area that was larger than the 
whole of western Europe; so that when he died, 
as Bovill says, “ he left behind him an empire 
which, in the history of purely African states, 
was remarkable for its extent and its wealth, 
and a striking example of the capacity of the 
negro for political organization.” 

Diligent research may yield more records of 
Mali, Songhay, Kanem and other medieval and 
post-medieval state-systems than the handful 
now available. One of the fullest of these sur- 
viving records, the Tarikh el Fettach, composed 
at Timbuktu around the year 1600, became 
known to European scholarship only in 1911; 
and rumour has lately had it that a manuscript 
of Achmed Baba’s—a manuscript, that is, of 
sixteenth-century Timbuktu—has come to light 
in the library of the British Museum. A 
modern reassessment is greatly needed even of 
the few records that are known: there is, for 
instance, a passage in E] Omari that suggests in 
more than general terms that Mali embarked on 
Atlantic expeditions during the fourteenth 
century and, perhaps with Arab navigators 
(using instruments borrowed from India and 
China), may have reached the coast of the 
Americas. Is it so fanciful ? Working on other 
evidence—mainly on the pre-European occur- 
rence of maize in western Africa—Jeffreys has 
come to the conclusion that Arabo-Negro con- 
tacts with the Americas may have begun as 
early as A.D. 900. We are only at the beginning 
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of a balanced estimate of African civilization 
in medieval times. 

There is, in any case, no reasonable doubt 
of the steady growth of centralized adminis- 
trations among these varied peoples of the 
Western Sudan. Both Songhay and Kanem- 
Bornu, imperial systems that became strong in 
the sixteenth century, possessed much more 
than the rudiments of an “imperial civil 
service” and gave honour to the notion, 
expressed characteristically in Islamic terms, of 
a “ community of common citizenship.” These 
were the ideas that lent eminence to Djenne 
and Timbuktu and Gao and their like, cities of 
medieval learning where scholars from any or 
every part of the Islamic world could find a 
welcome and a means of livelihood. ‘“‘ There 
is complete security in this country,” Ibn 
Battuta noted in 1352: “ Neither traveller nor 
inhabitant in it has anything to fear from 
robbers or from men of violence.” 

The accent on unity of government con- 
tinued, but the great days of “ pastoral feuda- 
lism” were over by the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Moorish invasion from across 
the desert saw to that; and, after Moorish 
invasion, rapid eclipse of the trans-Saharan 
trade as treasure ships from India and America 
filled Europe with their wealth and hopes of 
wealth. Yet there is enough information in the 
two Tarikhs of Timbuktu—both of Songhayan 
(that is, of negro) provenance though written in 
Arabic, a language whose use and status in the 
Western Sudan were much the same as Latin 
had lately been in Europe—to show that the 
“empire of Gao,” the empire of Songhayan 
hegemony, had realized before its downfall a 
considerable advance on earlier systems in this 
part of Africa. That advance was made under 
its best known ruler, Mohammed Touré, a 
Songhay nobleman who usurped the throne in 
1493, called himself Askia (of disputed mean- 
ing), and set about organizing a state that 
would much resemble, for extent and wealth, 
the empire of Kankan Musa a century earlier, 
but would possess a more efficient adminis- 
trative system. Under Mohammed Touré— 
Askia the Great in popular memory—the old 
feudal ties began to be displaced by adminis- 
trative ties; and a regular civil service began 
to appear. A good deal of the value of the 
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“| . . Parties whose representatives sat, and wished to sit, in a French Parliament in Paris”; West 
African women voting 


Tarikh es Sudan comes from the fact of its 
author’s having served as a diplomatic envoy 
for much of his working life. 

Songhay was destroyed by Moroccans at the 
end of the sixteenth century. Without that 
disaster, one may reasonably think, this im- 
portant state could well have survived and 
prospered; and Europeans a couple of hundred 
years later might have discovered its capital, 
the city of Gao, as an imposing city instead of a 
ragged settlement that could barely remember 
its past. For this Moroccan success, achieved 
with a numerically insignificant number of 
men, came solely from use of the harquebus, 
an early form of musket that proved as powerful 
in conquest as the iron spears of Ghana many 
centuries before—or the Gatling and the 
Maxim gun three centuries afterwards. Had 
Songhay acquired muskets without Moroccan 


invasion, its power on the middle Niger—and 
thus its administrative growth—must probably 
have continued into our own times. 

What did survive, muskets or no, was the 
underlying commercial structure that had long 
unified all the lands of these northern plains, 
as well as linking them to many of the lands of 
the forest belt and the cities of the Mediter- 


ranean. Kingdoms and concentrations of 


power might come and go, draw together and 
be scattered: the old cities and the new cities 
of these Muslim plains continued to expand 
their trade, by donkey transport and came 
transport, whether with one another or wit! 
foreign peoples, suffering raids, invasions 
exactions, and oppressions, but possessin 


enough wealth and the means of making wealth 


to outlive them all. 


Nothing better shows the way of this than 
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Heinrich Barth’s description of the Western 
Sudan in the middle of the nineteenth century: 
this German traveller, only now beginning to 
be recognized at his true worth, a worth that 
may probably make him the greatest of all the 
nineteenth-century travellers in Africa, has 
wonderfully detailed information on the com- 
merce and common interests in which all this 
wide segment of the African interior was drawn 
together. He found at Kano, for example, a 
manufacturing and trading situation that gave 
this city of what is today northern Nigeria an 
importance, to western Africa, that was of 
much the same relative order as that of the 
Lancashire cotton towns to western Europe 
and its trading world. 

“The great advantage of Kano,” he wrote, 
“is that commerce and manufactures go hand 
in hand, and that almost every family has its 
share in them. There is really something great 
in this kind of industry, which spreads to the 
north as far as Murzuk, Ghat, and even 
Tripoli ”—that is, beyond the Sahara—“ and 
to the west, not only to Timbuktu, but in some 
degree even as far as the shores of the Atlantic, 
the very inhabitants of Arguin [on the Atlantic 
shore] dressing in the cloth that is woven and 
dyed at Kano; to the east, all over Bornu . . .; 
while to the south it maintains a rivalry with 
the native industry of the Igbira and the I’gbo 
{of what is southern Nigeria today]... ” 

To Timbuktu alone, in Barth’s estimate, 
Kano sent every year no fewer than three 
hundred camel-loads of cotton cloth. “In 
taking a general view of the subject,” he con- 
cludes, “ I think myself justified in estimating 
the whole produce of this manufacture, as far 
as it is sold abroad, at the very least at about 
300 million kurdi; and how great is this 
national wealth will be understood by my 
readers when they know that, with from fifty 
to sixty thousand urdi, or from four to five 
pounds sterling a year, a whole family may live 
in that country with ease, including every 
expense, even that of clothing...” 

Yet Songhay, overwhelmed by Moorish 
muskets under Spanish renegade command, 
was the last great “ union of peoples ” in the 
Western Sudan until the present day. Lesser 
unions persisted; and some of them survived— 
notably that of Bornu, which, though reduced 
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in size and power, could louk back upon a 
thousand years of more or less unbroken 
history. By the second half of the nineteenth 
century, when French columns began pushing 
eastward from the old French colony of 
Senegal, several other contenders were in the 
field. After 1850, for example, the lands behind 
the coast of Senegal and Gambia and Guinea 
saw the rise of El Haj Omar, one of the most 
interesting of the men of his time, who played 
in that part of Africa much the same réle as the 
Mahdi, a little later, was to play in the middle 
valley of the Nile. El Haj Omar failed to take 
the French outposts that stood in his way, 
west of the Niger, but succeeded further inland 
in unifying a number of traditional states and 
tribal federations. But in 1885 there began 
another process that El Haj Omar could 
scarcely have foreseen. The “ scramble for 
Africa,” starting at the Berlin Conference of 
that year, carved out colonial frontiers and 
spheres of influence that were to be fixed, in all 
but insignificant detail, by the year 1900. 

From the very beginning of their conquest 
eastwards out of Senegal, the French applied 
themselves skilfully and stubbornly to building 
a colonial administrative structure that should 
also be a federal structure. Even as early as 
1895 they created at Dakar a “ general govern- 
ment ” for their empire in West Africa, though 
this, since “ pacification” was far from com- 
plete, could be little more than a gesture. By 
1902 it was possible to go a little further; and it 
happened then, by an interesting accident, that 
an administrator from colonial Indo-China was 
sent to Dakar. Roume had had an opportunity 
of seeing the conquest of ancient kingdoms and 
the colonial application of a “ modified cen- 
tralism.” “In the Far East,” he said himself, 
“TI had admired the suppleness of the federal 
system. It was this in Indo-China that served 
me as a model when I drew up the centralizing 
decrees (décrets organiques) for French West 
Africa.” 

What Roume and his successors did was to 
evolve a colonial government in which distinc- 
tive territories were endowed with a great deal 
of administrative autonomy—within colonial 
limits, of course—while remaining inside a 
single system controlled from Dakar. And it is 
probably this centralizing aspect of French 
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The centralizing aspect of French rule symbolized by modern buildings at Dakar 


imperialism that may now be seen, as French 
West African territories strike out on their own, 
to have exercised the greatest outside influence: 
greater, perhaps, even than the gift of French 
as a common language and a gateway to the 
modern world. It unified, that is to say, the 
peoples of the forest belt and of the northern 
plains, and presented both of them, willy nilly, 
with their first experience of common rule. 
But it implied much more than a common 
administrative subjection. Across the whole of 
their vast African domain the French deve- 
loped rail, road, and river communications, 
unifying these diverse countries and peoples in 
much the same way as the British had already 
unified India. 

The French, moreover, practised a policy of 
assimilation: not always and not consistently, 
and seldom or never when this policy happened 


to collide with imperial convenience, yet 
sufficiently to give intelligent men and women 
from all these African countries a common 
grounding in non-African culture. It would be 
easy, of course, to show that assimilation worked 
often as a miserable facade for colonial rule: 
after 1944, at all events, it was also valid in a 
better sense than that. The constitution of the 
Fourth Republic, voted in 1946, gave all 
French oversea territories, including the African 
territories, the right to elect deputies who 
should sit in the French National Assembly 
with an equality of rights; and this equality of 
rights was real. Many thousands of students 
came to Paris from West Africa; and there, if 
not at home, they found Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen who were ready to take the old 
revolutionary slogans of Ja mission francaise at 
their face value, so that French-speaking 
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Africans really found and felt themselves to be 
citizens of a culture that was large and generous, 
non-racialist, non-nationalist. 

And gradually, growing in that admirable 
milieu and absorbing these varied chapters of 
experience, French-speaking Africans began to 
claim an identity of their own. The old imperial 
tradition, teaching Africans that they too were 
the descendants of Gaul and the children of a 
Marianne who was, oddly unlike themselves, 
exceedingly white of skin, began to be felt as 
ridiculous and unacceptable even by French- 
men themselves; and the schoolbooks, while 
continuing to pay obedient respect to French- 
men who had conquered Africa, also began to 
plunge back into African history itself. There 
emerged the idea of a community of peoples 
that might well accept, at least as a medium of 
exchange and common loyalty, the French 
language and the basic elements of French 
culture. 

This idea was called the French Union. 
Proclaimed by the constitution of the Fourth 
Republic, it went down almost at once in the 
holocausts of Indo-China and the miseries of 
repression in Madagascar and West Africa. 
But it left something behind: an idea that 
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persisted. One by one, in West Africa, the 
parties ceased to be African branches of French 
parties and began to be parties on their own— 
but parties whose representatives sat, and 
wished to sit, in a French parliament in Paris. 
Not only that: these territorial parties began to 
come together in unions of their own, in “‘supra- 
territorial” party federations which could 
claim to speak for the whole of French West 
Africa—and, indeed, for Equatorial Africa as 
well. The earliest of these “‘ federated unions 
of territorial parties,” the Rassemblement Démo- 
cratique Africaine, made history with its con- 
ference of 1946 at Bamako, in the Sudan, 
where hitherto vague ideas about sovereignty 
and independence were at last given form. In 
1958, mopping up nearly all the territorial 
parties that had remained in opposition to the 
R.D.A.—an opposition partly personal, partly 
doctrinal—the Parti du Regroupement Africain 
saw the light. And in 1958, measured against 
the testing days of the end of the Fourth 
Republic and the beginning of the Fifth, most 
of the leaders and most of the rank-and-file of 
both these party federations showed themselves 
throughly determined to achieve—whether 
inside or outside of a “ French Community ” 
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Timbuktu had a medieval reputation as a university city and a centre of international trade; panorama 
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Water is one of the principal problems of life in sub-Saharan Africa; natives of Timbuktu carrying 
goatskins of water 


which had now displaced the abortive French 
Union—an equality of rights that should com- 
prehend a union of peoples. 

** The time of small and jealous nationalism 
is past and done with,” declared one of these 
leaders, M. Gabriel d’Arboussier, then presi- 
dent of the Grand Conseil of French West 
Africa, and, by a nice accident of history, a 
native of that most venerable city of Djenne 
whose tolerance was sung by Abderrahman es- 
Sadi at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
“ African history,” d’Arboussier went on, 
expressing a thought that was beginning to 
occur to many African leaders, “‘ has often been 
the history of large units. All the great African 
states of our past were large or very large, and 
included many peoples. This was true of Mali 
as of Songhay, or of others elsewhere on our 


continent. But what the organizers of those old 
feudal states did by conquest, we in our day will 
do by federalism and by free consent.” 

When that was said, in May 1958, new ideas 
were in the air. Six months later they made 
their sudden impact on the non-African world 
with a “ declaration of union ” between Ghana 
and Guinea. But many had been thinking in 
those terms. ‘“‘ We see French West Africa,” 
d’Arboussier had said, “ surmounting both 
colonialism and its own petty loyalties of 
tribalism, and emerging as a great and sovereign 
federation. I go much further than that. My 
own deep hope is that we are moving towards 
the federal unity of the whole of West Africa— 
whether French or British or other. 

“I am willing to forecast that within ten 
years from now we shall have come together *o 
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yund a great new federal state, bilingual in 
rench and English, that will include Ghana 
id Nigeria as well as our own West Africa. 
Jot a unitary state, you understand, but a 
deration of federations—a loosely organized 
ut highly progressive and modern association 
f fifty or sixty million African people.” 

Seen against the past, is it after all so 
visionary ? Many West Africans, it appears, do 
not think so. The constitution of newly inde- 
pendent Guinea declares, for example, that 
“the Republic may conclude agreements for 
association or community with any African 
state, going as far as partial or total abandon- 
ment of sovereignty, in order to realize the 
unity of Africa.” And this same article has 
since been copied into the constitution of the 
newly formed republic of Senegal, and, I 
believe, into that of Sudan as well—although 
these last, of course, were formed as republics 
within the “ French Community.” And failing 


a federal structure, one may ask, what can pos- 
sibly become of new republics such as Dahomey 
that are certainly too small for survival on their 
own ? 

All this, in any case, is not yet history. It 
may be allowable, though, to suggest that these 
trends and intentions reveal an irony of history 
that is by no means the least interesting thing 
in the world today: the interaction of two utterly 
opposed traditions, the tradition of imperialism 
and the tradition of revolution. Old empires 
have unified these West African lands after 
their own fashion: today, confirming another 
and a wider and a native union, driving further 
where imperialism could no longer go, there is 
the vision of these new Jacobins, of these 
French-speaking Africans who renew, in their 
own context and their own ideas about the 
future, those declarations of faith in human 
nature and in reason that were thundered at 
the world in 1789. 
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For centuries a main item of trade; salt displayed at a merchant’s stall in a market of the French Sudan 
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By A. S. BENNELL 


The first of three studies of British 
Governors-General in India. From 1798 
until 1805, the Marquess Wellesley 
presided over a great extension of British 
influence, deliberately seeking to make 

the King’s Government in Whitehall 

the real paramount power in the 


sub-continent. 


GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA: I 


Wellesley 


NTIL 1947 ONE OF THE MOST difficult 
decisions that had to be made by a 

British Prime Minister was the choice 
of a Governor-General or Viceroy of India. 
The post carried immense prestige, yet re- 
mained difficult to fill. To the statesman who 
had hopes of the highest office at home it was a 
side-turning that led to the grave of reputa- 
tions. To the politician making his way it was 
a formidable opportunity, but one that rarely 
led back to the main stream of political advance- 
ment. Britain sent a wealth of talent to India. 
(“* We must not lose India by keeping our best 
people here,” George VI wrote to Churchill in 
1943, “ but I do not feel that Eden can be 
spared at present.””) Yet it was not perhaps the 
highest talent, and some members of the short 
list of outstanding Viceroys could be fairly 


British possessions in India (shaded) in 1805 
History Today " Map by S. H. Perrin 
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awarded Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes’ com- 
ment on Franklin Roosevelt, “‘ a second-class 
intellect, but a first-class temperament.” 

Political life has long trained its followers 
in a hard school. Perforce the beginner learns 
the art of working for group-purposes with men 
of very different temperament and opinions. 
As a general rule, he is set to prove his talents in 
minor Office. “‘ The science of government deals 
with men, but I am set to govern packages.” 
Such was Gladstone’s complaint, written in his 
private diary, at the moment when he accepted 
office for the second time under Peel; and it 
might have been echoed by many others. Yet 
there remained this one wider field. In India 
the checks and balances applied with far less 
force. Until an effective submarine cable con- 
nection was completed in 1870, the control of 
Indian policy from London, month by month, 
was out of the question. Summary recall of 
the Governor-General, before the opening of 
the Red Sea route, would have left the position 
vacant for almost a year. It was, therefore, a 
post of almost autocratic power. 

To this office in 1797 Pitt and Henry 
Dundas, then President of the Board of Control, 
and so responsible for the supervision of the 
East India Company, appointed an Anglo- 
Irish aristocrat of thirty-eight. Richard Colley, 
second earl of Mornington, later first Marquess 
Wellesley, was an ambitious, but almost untried, 
politician. He stayed in India from 1798 until 
1805, and in that time transformed the diplo- 
matic situation within which the British Com- 
pany was working. During those years there 
was a great extension of British influence, and 
an equally significant expansion of British 
territory. In part this was achieved by direct 
displacement of Indian governments no longer 
regarded as effective; but Wellesley also greatly 
extended the system of “ subsidiary alliances ” 
which the British Company stationed troops 

in the territory of a native state, paid for 
iat state. By his insistence that the pro- 
i state had lost the right to an independ- 
‘oreign policy, Wellesley sought to create 
eality of British “ paramountcy.” 
Wellesley was able to change the political 
raphy of India in seven years because of 
bility to choose able assistants. This 
gnificent dynasty of administrators,” as 
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Keith Feiling has called them, included Wel- 
lesley’s brothers, Arthur and Henry, John 
Malcolm, Barry Close, and Josiah Webbe. 
In varied military and political offices, in 
different parts of India, these able men worked 
unstintingly, because they shared Wellesley’s 
views of the needs of the Indian situation. 
Wellesley’s supremacy was partly one of 
temperament and character, though it was also 
one of position, in an age when aristocratic 
title was highly regarded. 

Living in effect as a bachelor, since he felt 
unable to bring with him Hyacinthe Gabrielle 
Roland, the French mistress whom he belatedly 
married in 1794, Wellesley created in Govern- 
ment House an informal male ruling group, 
that cut itself off from the small-town life of 
Calcutta. Merrick Shawe, a young Irish officer 
whom Wellesley chose as his aide-de-camp, 
and who later served as his Private Secretary, 
gives us in his letters a vivid picture of this 
group. Shawe was Thackeray’s uncle by 
marriage, and the original of Major Pendennis. 
He formed the centre at Calcutta of a web of 
informal correspondence with Malcolm and 
with Arthur and Henry Wellesley. Shawe 
rightly perceived that it was Wellesley’s pain- 
staking attention to administrative detail that 
was the cause of his successes as Governor- 
General. “ He is his own Secretary at War, 
his own minister of foreign relations, his own 
Master General of Ordnance, and his own 
Chancellor of Exchequer... There is no clash- 
ing of Departments, nor is anything left to 
chance.” 

From the outset Wellesley withdrew, not 
only from the social life of Calcutta, but also 
from the day-to-day administration of Bengal. 
He saw himself as answering less to the East 
India Company in Leadenhall Street than to 
the King’s Government in Whitehall. He 
tended to ride rough-shod over the established 
relationships between the Company’s Govern- 
ment in India and the Court of Directors in 
London—and this at a time when an excep- 
tionally able and energetic group of Directors, 
with powerful representation in the House of 
Commons, was recapturing control of Indian 
affairs from Henry Dundas. 

The India to which Wellesley sailed lacked 
a single predominant power: it was the contest 











** From the outset Wellesley tended to withdraw from the social life of Calcutta . . 
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eastern gate of Government House, which Wellesley built; engraved by Fielding after F. Fraser 


for that heritage that was about to be fought. 
In 1798 the territory of the British East India 
Company was confined to enclaves near 
Madras and Bombay, direct conquests from 
Tipu Sultan of Mysore acquired six years 
before, and the rich delta lands of Bengal, 
which the Company had ruled for less than 
forty years. Linked to Bengal and to Madras 
were two states in a condition of clientage, 
Oudh and the Carnatic. In both an incom- 
petent and insolvent ruler had fallen into the 
hands of a group of racketeers, who had lent 
him money at alarming rates of interest, and 
had gained an ever-lengthening hold on future 
income from land-revenue. A disunited and 
quarrelsome Maratha Confederacy, owing the 
most nominal allegiance to Peshwa Baji Rao II, 
controlled the greater part of western India, 
the northern Deccan, and ‘“‘ Hindustan” as 
far north as Delhi and Agra. Tipu Sultan of 
Mysore, never reconciled to his defeat by the 
Company in 1792, remained hostile. The sur- 
viving independent Moslem ruler in southern 
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India, the Nizam of Hyderabad, had been 
defeated in battle by the Maratha Confederacy, 
united for the last time, at Kharda in 1795, and 
retained a precarious independence by the 
employment of a French-officered mercenary 
force. 

As Wellesley held his last discussions with 
Pitt and Dundas at Walmer Castle in November 
1797, the three surveyed a critical British posi- 
tion. Invasion from France threatened, and 
the fleet was mutinous. Peace negotiations with 
the Directory had just broken down. Britain 
seemed destined to continue a war with revolu- 
tionary France in which she was now alone, 
and to which no end could be seen. Wellesley 
carried this sense of crisis with him, and applied 
it to the political scene in India. He convinced 
himself that the French army in Hyderabad 
was a threat to the British, and that Tipu Sultan 
would aid the French in an attack upon the 
British territories in India. He determined to 
forestall these dangers. 


Events aided Wellesley. The Governor of 
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ne Mauritius, a French possession at that 
ime, issued a Proclamation calling for volun- 
teers to fight with Mysore, whose ruler only 
:waited “ the moment when the French shall 
come to his assistance to declare war against 
the English, whom he ardently desires to expel 
from India.” Tipu Sultan had certainly taken 
over-seriously the pretensions of a French 
privateer, who had assured him that ample 
French troops were ready to aid him. But his 
unrelenting hostility to the Company was a 
pose rather than a policy; and in deciding to 
attack him and deprive him of his western sea- 
board, so cutting him off from the French, 
Wellesley was attributing to Tipu more posi- 
tive aims than he possessed. 

The monsoons imposed a time-table for 
campaigning in India. In planning an attack 
on Mysore, for example, if the aim was to 
capture the fortress-capital of Seringapatam in 
one season, it was necessary to avoid both the 
time of the south-west monsoon, that would 
fill the Cauveri river on which the city stood, 
and the period of the north-east monsoon, that 
would turn the roads of the Carnatic to mud, 
and so make impossible the movement of the 
trains of draught cattle without which no army 
in India could operate. Wellesley did not take 
kindly to his first instruction in these realities. 
He remarked loftily that he had found it pos- 
sible to read a note by Webbe, then Secretary 
to the Governor of Madras, only “in a very 
cursory manner ” because, “ although no man 
accepts with more gratitude any correction of 
his own opinions, I feel an instinctive repug- 
nance to any remarks evidently originating in a 
spirit of discontent and faction.” Nor was this 
a temporary outburst; months later he wrote 
to Dundas that Webbe had obtained “‘ a degree 
of power incompatible with his subordinate 
duties.” 

During the time that had to precede the 
attack upon Mysore, Wellesley set himself to 
eliminate the French army in Hyderabad. 
The Nizam’s ministers had become concerned 
at the growing demands of the French, and 
were persuaded to accept a British force in its 
place. In October 1798, the French force was 
peacefui.y disbanded, some of its Indian 
soliers finding places in the British Company’s 
arnues. This “‘ subsidiary force ” of Hyderabad 








was to play an important part in the Com- 
pany’s wars during the next few years. 

At the end of 1798, Wellesley sailed from 
Calcutta to Madras, whence he controlled the 
campaign against Mysore. Tipu was urged to 
accept a negotiator from Wellesley, who would 
probably have offered as terms an enforced 
cession of Mysore’s western coast; but this 
agent was never received. In February 1799, 
the Company’s army was set in motion; and in 
May Tipu Sultan was killed in the disorder 
that followed the capture of Seringapatam. Of 
this first victory Wellesley sent boastful ac- 
counts to his friends in England. “ The event 
is indeed brilliant, glorious and substantially 
advantageous beyond my most sanguine expec- 
tations. . . . You will gain much credit by con- 
ferring some high and brilliant honour upon 
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TIPU SULTAN, Maharajah of Mysore, 1782-1799, 

suspected to be an ally of the French; engraved by 
Scott from a drawing by Edward Orme 








me immediately. The Garter would be more 
acceptable to me than any additional title... . 
I cannot admit that I owe anything to chance. 
.. . I know that you will omit no exertion to 
draw from my late services every practicable 
advantage to my honour and fortune.” 
Wellesley was now to discover, as Hastings 
had done before and others were to do later, 
that Asian achievement counted for little in 
the distribution of what the eighteenth century 
called the “ loaves and fishes ” of political life. 
His reward, which he dismissed as nugatory, 
was an Irish Marquessate. “ The indignity put 
upon me by my Irish honours has almost broke 
my heart,” Wellesley wrote to Addington in 
October 1800, “ never was so cruel an outrage 
offered to such service . . . I attribute all I have 
suffered to the manner in which the King has 
accepted my services and to the effects of 
personal degradation upon my wounded mind.” 
Both David Scott, Wellesley’s only supporter 
in the Court of Directors, and Henry Dundas, 
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The death of T1Pv after the capture of Seringapatam, May 1799; engraving of 1802 by A. W. Warren 


wrote urging him to stay. “ If it were supposed 
that a disappointment in regard to rank in the 
peerage had operated with you to leave your 
post abruptly,” Scott wrote, “it would leave 
such a blot as nothing could erase.” 

Wellesley agreed to stay; but the breach be- 
tween himself and the Court of Directors 
widened. In the complex economy of the 
Company, India had become a deficit area. It 
was the steady profits of the China tea trade 
that were contributing most to the Company’s 
solvency. Wellesley sought to increase British 
territory in India in order to gain land-revenue 
income; but this policy brought with it higher 
military expenditure, and so was unpopular 
with the Directors. As Jacob Bosanquet wrote 
to Wellesley in 1802, “‘ additional territory is of 
no real use to us, if it brings with it an addition 
of expenses.” But Wellesley and Scott com- 
pleted their unpopularity at East India House 
by advocating the use of India-built shipping. 
This conflicted with the interests of the powe:- 








a 








il group who owned and hired to the Company 
tae East Indiamen that brought the cargoes of 
Company “ investment ” from China and India. 
Opposition was so strong that Scott was forced 

resign from the Chairmanship in 1801. 
Grant, one of the “ Saints ” later associated 
with Wilberforce, and Bosanquet set them- 
selves to oppose all aspects of Wellesley’s 
policy. Their criticism embraced both the 
scheme for a “ College of Fort William,” a 
combined staff training centre and university— 
one of Wellesley’s most original ideas—and the 
cost of the new Government House. To 
Castlereagh, Dundas’ successor as President 
of the Board of Control, Wellesley wrote of his 
‘ unqualified contempt and abhorrence of the 
proceedings and propensities of the Court of 
Directors,” and of his “determination to with- 
hold my public reprehension of the wicked- 
ness of that graceless and profligate faction 
until I shall be enabled to claim the justice of 
my King and country from my place in the 
House of Lords.” 

Yet, despite this contest with the Court of 
Directors, much was achieved in the later years 
of the Governor-Generalship. The swift con- 
quest and settlement of Mysore had brought 
the Company face to face with the Maratha 
Confederacy. In 1800, Wellesley concluded a 
full defensive treaty with the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad. With Oudh and the Carnatic he concluded 
settlements which, while showing scant patience 
with Oriental legalism, made these territories 
into profitable sources of revenue, able to sup- 
port the armies upon which his larger schemes 
depended. At the same time, he offered to two 
members of the Maratha Confederacy—Sindhia 
and the Peshwa—an opportunity of concluding 
subsidiary-alliance treaties with the Company. 

it was the Peshwa, Baji Rao, who in altered 
circumstances reversed an earlier refusal and 
accepted the offer of military assistance ex- 
tended by Wellesley. Attacked before Poona, 
his own capital, by another Maratha ruler, 
Jas want Rao Holkar, he agreed to cede territory 
in return for protection. Forced later to flee 
to !‘ombay, he confirmed his alliance with the 
Bri'sh in the Treaty of Bassein, signed in the 
last moments of 1802. By it the British Com- 
pany and the nominal ruler of the Maratha 
Coniederacy joined in a defensive alliance, the 





Peshwa agreeing not to have a foreign policy 
that he kept secret from the British. But the 
unwritten clause in the Treaty of Bassein was 
the most significant; the Company had resolved 
to restore the Peshwa to his throne, and thus 
oust Dualat Rao Sindhia, another powerful 
Maratha, previously the power behind it. 
Wellesley may even have hoped that this new 
position, of alliance with the head of the Con- 
federacy, would be accepted by the other 
members of the Confederacy. 

1803 was Wellesley’s year of victory. The 
military venture of that year was made upon a 
narrow base, after brief military preparation, 
without allies, and against a coalition that 
could have been formidable. Yet good training, 
planning of supplies and movements, and wide 
delegation of authority to those able to use it, 
brought success on an unprecedented scale. 
Arthur Wellesley was placed in charge of the 
force that advanced from Company territory 
north of Mysore, and co-operating with the 
Company’s subsidiary force in Hyderabad, 
restored Baji Rao to his capital. Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, after plundering Poona, withdrew 
northwards. 

But this unobstructed advance had doubled 
the stakes of the dispute. It was soon clear that 
Wellesley’s hope that the members of the Con- 
federacy would accept a position of British 
paramountcy was doomed. Daulat Rao 
Sindhia assembled his army, and that of the 
Raja of Berar, to the north of the Adjanta Hills, 
and refused Wellesley’s request to withdraw. 
Arthur Wellesley and Close became seriously 
alarmed at the position into which the Governor- 
General’s policy had led them. The alliance 
with Baji Rao was worth little, and the Com- 
pany’s army before Poona was dependent upon 
an extended line of communication that reached 
back to Mysore. “ All this,” Arthur Wellesley 
finally burst out to Close, “ will be a useful 
lesson to governments and to us all; firstly to 
avoid entering into a treaty with a prince, the 
only principle of whose character that is known 
is lack of sincerity, and next to avoid, if pos- 
sible, to enter upon a campaign at the distance 
of 700 miles from our own resources, not only 
not having the government of the country on 
our side, but in the shape of a friend, our worst 
enemy.” 
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Delhi Gate, Bangalore, the city in which Tipu Sultan’s palace stood; from “‘ Picturesque Scenery 
in the Kingdom of Mysore,” by #. Hunter, 1805 


Acute supply difficulties made Arthur 
Wellesley at first unwilling to force the issue 
with Sindhia and the Raja of Berar; but under 
continued pressure from Close, who saw more 
clearly at this point the full extent of the 
Governor-General’s plans, he finally insisted, 
on threat of hostilities, that Sindhia must with- 
draw from the position on the borders of 
Hyderabad that he had taken up. Sindhia and 
Berar refused, and war both in southern India 
and in the north, followed in August 1803. 
Wellesley had determined not only to weaken 
Sindhia’s position in southern India but to 
seize Delhi and Agra in the Ganges-Jumna 
valley in the north. 

Within two months, Lake had captured 
Delhi and Agra, and in the south Arthur 
Wellesley had defeated the French-trained 
infantry of Sindhia at Assaye, and captured the 
hill fort of Gawilghur.. “‘ Everything will have 
succeeded,” Webbe wrote in congratulation, 
** before our friends in Leadenhall Street can 
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have invented objections.” Earlier in the year, 
Malcolm had written to Lake of the merits of 
“one short campaign” that “ would forever 
dissipate the terror with which the Indian poli- 
ticians in England are accustomed to con- 
template the power of the Maratha nation.” 
As 1803 ended, and Rhagoji Bhonsla of Berar 
and Daulat Rao Sindhia sued for peace, it 
looked as if, contrary to the wishes of the 
Company in London, Wellesley had fought out 
the one necessary campaign against the 
Marathas that would realize his scheme of a 
pacified India. 

But the full dividends of this year of vic- 
tories were denied to Wellesley. The masterly 
planning of 1803—with chances taken that 
should have been “ a useful lesson to govern- 
ments and to us all”—was replaced in 1804 
by fumbling and miscalculation. Wellesley 
wrongly assumed that Holkar would have 
profited by the lesson of the war with Sindhia, 
and would withdraw from central India wit!- 
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ut giving battle to the Company’s army; but 
this he refused to do, and Wellesley hastily 
eclared war in April 1804. A second mis- 
ilculation was to suppose that Sindhia had 
ecome an ally of the Company, willing to join 
in war against another Maratha, and was 
possessed of the power and resources to do so. 
But Sindhia’s government had become im- 
poverished and ineffective; and the force he 
sent against Holkar deserted to the enemy. A 
final miscalculation was to imagine that the 
Company army in southern India would be 
able to co-operate to defeat Holkar; but years 
of warfare had brought famine so acute that 
Webbe reported to Arthur Wellesley that a 
servant of his had seen Maratha horsemen 
plundering peasants of their seed grain. On 
territory that Arthur Wellesley described in a 
letter to his brother as “‘ a waste inhabited by 
thieves,” no army could live for long. 
The Company’s war with Holkar, therefore, 
though it opened favourably, turned to defeat 





that cost Wellesley the last of the support he 
could claim in London, and the reputation of 
success on which he counted to overawe the 
Indian princely states. An unwary advance of 
two small detachments into central India gave 
Holkar the opportunity to defeat one of them in 
detail, and to sweep north to besiege Delhi. 
For a time it seemed that the Maratha Con- 
federacy would assemble effectively against the 
Company. Sindhia permitted the encampment 
of the British Resident to be ransacked, and the 
Resident to be made virtually a prisoner. 
Although Lake quickly regained much of the 
ground Holkar had over-run, his siege of 
Bharatpur was a failure; and, in March 1805, 
Sindhia moved his horsemen rapidly to 
northern India and joined Holkar. This con- 
centration retired to the west before a threa- 
tened advance of the Company’s army, and 
Holkar and Sindhia quarrelled, but the 
ascendancy of 1803 had been lost. 

So had the political and financial base upon 
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which further ventures in paramountcy could 
be made. The Company’s armies had been in 
the field continuously for two years, at the cost 
of much deficit financing. The Court of 
Directors did not share the view of John 
Malcolm when he lightly suggested that “ the 
funds appropriated for spotted handkerchiefs 
would set us up.”” Both the Court and the home 
government regarded the war with Holkar as 
ill-considered and inexpedient. Although 
already a sick man, Cornwallis was persuaded 
to return to India as Governor-General, pledged 
as far as possible to put back the clock, arrest 
the onrush of paramountcy, and achieve a 
compromise with the Marathas. Under his 
successor, Barlow, such a settlement was 
achieved. 

Yet if Wellesley’s Governor-Generalship 
must be regarded as a failure, his was a failure 
in the grand manner, and the failure of the 
aspirant after a great ideal. Wellesley had 
understood that between British and Indian rule 
in India there had grown a qualitative difference 
that made a static balance of power impossible. 
The European power had introduced standards 
of military and administrative efficiency, beside 
which the rulers of Mysore, of the Carnatic, of 
Oudh, and of Maharastra, were helpless. Para- 
mountcy—to Wellesley an unstated assump- 
tion of the acceptance of the inevitability of 
European rule, formed in his Protestant Irish 
mind by the rule of another “ dominant 
minority ”—was the pattern of the future in 





India. It was because Wellesley’s ambition 
was not merely personal, because his insight 
enabled him to centre on the realities of < 
rapidly changing situation, that he was able s« 
markedly to influence the British role in India 
The change he sought to effect could not b: 
made in a decade; but to the new stature t 
which he called it, the Company was soon t 
grow. It was the vision of a pacified India, noi 
that of a Far Eastern commercial cartel, tha 
was to call forth so much of British energy and 
enterprise in the following century and a half 
“‘ What you hold is, to speak frankly, a despo- 
tism. Perhaps it was wrong to take it, but to 
let it go is unsafe.” Pericles’ warning to the 


Athenians was echoed by the actions of 


Wellesley’s years in India. His personal 
triumph was the coincidence of his interpre- 
tation of that situation and the reality; his 
tragedy that his success in this field, where his 
abilities had full range, spoiled him for ever 


for the compromises and adjustments of 


British political life. After holding the highest 
office in India—like Curzon later—Wellesley 
became Foreign Secretary; but when com- 
missioned by the Prince Regent to form a 
government after Perceval’s assassination in 
1812, he failed to do so. It was Arthur Wellesley 
who was to lament the effort devoted to 
“‘ assuaging what gentlemen are pleased to call 
their feelings.” To the autocrat of the Hoogli, 
the shifts and petty dealings of Whitehall and St. 
Stephen’s Green seemed too trivial to master. 
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The North front of Tipu’s Palace, Bangalore; engraving after ¥. Hunter, 1805 
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““ A wooden trellis framework hung on the outside with felt’’; the interior of an eighteenth-century 
Mongolian tent 


B the Mongol people live in their own 
independent state, the People’s Republic 
Mongolia. This huge tract of land, lying 
proximately between latitude 50 and 42 north 
1 longitude 90 and 120 east, owes its current 

ir dependence to a series of historical accidents 
that began with the inability of the Manchu 
c nquerors of China to extend the alliance they 
je with the Mongols of Inner Mongolia to 

ts inhabitants of the more distant Outer 
\‘ongolia. The remoteness from China of 
( ster Mongolia, which is now the People’s 


N T THE PRESENT DAY ONLY A MINORITY of 


/ 
a 


Republic, and the intervening barrier of the 
Alashan and Gobi deserts, prevented the 
Chinese from establishing a complete domina- 
tion there, although they long exercised an 
oppressive overlordship. Chinese merchants 
settled in Urga and elsewhere, taking advantage 
of their superior commercial skill and diligence 
to fleece the simpler and more indolent Mon- 
gols; but large-scale settlement, and the result- 
ing alienation of pasture land to Chinese 
farmers, was limited to the more accessible 
province of Inner Mongolia. When modern 
communications began to lay Outer Mongolia 
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The first monastery to be founded in Mongolia after the re-introduction of Buddhism in 1568; part of 
the walls of Erdeni Tso 


open to more effective foreign penetration, it 
was Russia, and in particular Soviet Russia, 
that succeeded in taking control of political 
and economic affairs. Only in very recent years 
has this period of direct Russian control come 
to an end. 

Mongolia is itself a geographical expression, 
rather than a political unit. It is part of that 
vast heartland of Central Asia from which has 
sprung flood after flood of nomadic invaders— 
barbarians attracted by spoil, or displaced by 
want, who have poured at times south-eastward 
into China, at other times westward through 
Asia towards Europe, creating enormously 
extensive, but highly fragile, empires. This 
succession of empires is graphically illustrated 
in the new Central Museum in Ulan Bator, 
capital of the People’s Republic, by a series of 
rooms, each dominated by a large map showing 
the extent of the empires of the Huns, Hsien-pi, 
Turks, Uigurs, Kitans, the Mongols themselves, 
and finally the Manchus. Mongolia is a country 
of historical ruins. Scattered about the steppes 
are numerous ancient sites, castles and palaces, 
cities and towns—a fact that sheds an interest- 
ing light upon the tendency to build per- 
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manently even among people known to be 
wanderers. 

During the last fifty years, a certain amount 
of archaeological work has been done, much of 


it by foreign scholars, with the object of 


elucidating the ancient history of Mongolia; 
and during the last fifteen years or so, aided 
partly by Russians and, more recently, by 
Czechs, the Mongols themselves have begun to 
undertake this task. Work is co-ordinated by 
the Committee of Sciences in Ulan Bator; 


accounts, usually in Mongol, are published of 


the discoveries made; and displays are set out 
in the Central Museum of objects excavated. 
Thus, one may see an entire standing dinosaur 
skeleton, taken from a hill in the Gobi, and 
bones of many other prehistoric beasts, as well 
as their footprints preserved in mud. Among 
discoveries that date from more recent ages, 2 
number of Hunnish tombs, opened in 1954 
were found to contain examples of harness 
such as bits, buckles, bells and other orna 
ments, arrow-heads, earthenware utensils with 


grain in them, bronze vases, fragments of 


Chinese lacquered plates and bowls, ornament 


of gold, and iron utensils. Fabrics, unearthed 
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in these tombs, included a complete felt carpet, 
cecorated with animal designs. 

Turkish sites and inscriptions have been 
familiar to western scholars for many years. 
ast year, the memorial at Tonyukuk, some 
hirty miles east of Ulan Bator, was further 
<cavated and a hoard of gold ornaments was 
lisclosed. This summer, a joint Czech- 
Mongol expedition has been digging at the 
Kiil-tegin monument near Karakorum; and the 
whole site has now been explored, and its 
buildings have been identified. Uninvestigated 
graves, of uncertain date, often surrounded by a 
large circle of stones, are to be seen by dozens 
in the countryside. Sometimes, as at the top 
of the pass called Chagan Dabaga—‘‘ White 
Pass,” near the provincial city of Tsetserlig, 
on the Tamir river—these graves are dominated 
by what appears to be an artificial heap of rocks, 
piled in the rough shape of an animal. This 
particular heap, an obvious and impressive 
landmark, has at some later time had the 
Tibetan prayer Om mani padme hum’ carved 
upon it in letters a foot high. A similar heap, 
though the resemblance may be fortuitous, 
is to be seen on a hillside very near the hot 
springs at Hujirt in Uburkhangai Province, 
east of Karakorum. 

One of the most important sites investigated 
is that of Karakorum, the ancient capital of the 
Mongol empire, built in the third decade of 
the thirteenth century. Karakorum lies at the 
northern foot of the Khangai mountains, in 
the centre of the People’s Republic. It must 
have been a site of great significance. The 
excavations show that two earlier cities lie 
beneath the charred ruins of Karakorum itself; 
and not far away is the huge monastery of 
Erdeni Tso. This, constructed partly from 
material taken from the ruins of Karakorum, 
was the first monastery to be founded in 
Mongolia after the re-introduction of Buddhism 
in 1568—the earlier conversion, that took place 
with the help of Kubilai Khan, having fallen 
into oblivion long before. The actual site, 
obviously connected with Karakorum, is 
reported to have been miraculously disclosed 
by ne third Dalai Lama himself to Abdai Khan 
of ‘he Khalkha, the founder, whose tomb still 
Sta:ds in the monastery compound. Above 

* Hail the Jewel in the Lotus! ” 
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ground, the position of Karakorum is unmis- 
takably marked by one huge stone tortoise, 
which possibly once formed the base of a pillar 
or a stele. The plan of the city is vaguely dis- 
cernible in the varying texture of vegetation 
ever the huge flattened area. The expedition of 
1948-1949 found remains of an extensive handi 
craft industry, iron implements of various sorts, 
such as plough-shares, sickles and scythes, 
kettles, cart-wheel bushes, weapons and pieces 
of armour. Some of these objects are now pre- 
served in a small temple building, used as a 
visitors’ reception room, inside the temple at 
Erdeni Tso; the majority are in the Central 
Museum at Ulan Bator, together with articles 
of glazed pottery, vases, dishes, bowls and tiles, 
and other miscellaneous objects—weights, coins, 
locks, buckles and dice. 

In the mid-thirteenth century, William of 
Rubruck described the palace of the Khans: 
“* The palace is like a church with a middle nave 
and two side aisles beyond two rows of pillars, 
and there are three doors on the south side.” 
It is apparently the foundations of this main 
building that have now been uncovered; the 
edifice was flanked by sixty-four pillars and 
paved with glass tiles. A threshold, no doubt 
belonging to one of the doors mentioned by 
Rubruck, now lies cleared and visible. All the 
buildings of the palace were covered with green 
and red tiles, and embellished with reliefs of 
various designs. Pieces of these tiles, broken 
pottery, carved stone fragments, fused clinker, 
and small terracotta votive offerings in the form 
of tiny stupas, sometimes bearing an inscription 
in Tibetan round the circumference, can be 
picked up anywhere on this site, which was once 
the centre of an imperial world. Karakorum 
did not impress William. Not counting the 
Khan’s palace, he said, the city was smaller 
than the village of St. Denis; and the monastery 
of St. Denis was worth ten times the palace. 
But he described the lay-out of the city, with 
its four gates at the cardinal points and its mud 
wall, the mound of which can still be seen. 
Houses at the crossing of the two roads have 
been excavated; and outside the walls further 
houses have been laid bare. Much more still 
lies buried. 

There is one monument that epitomizes in 
small compass the varied history of Mongolia. 
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One of the three original temples founded by Abdai Khan at Erdeni Tso 


Some miles from Tsetserlig, near the Tamir 
river, stands the huge isolated rock, probably 
about fifty feet high, known locally as Taikhir 
Choloo, the Taikhir stone. From the evidence 
of an inscription, the word Taikhir itself is 
probably a corruption of Tai guru, meaning 
“* Great Rock.” Legend has it that this stone, 
whose isolated prominence has earned it the 
awed respect of local people, was erected by 
an ancient hero in order to enclose a noxious 
snake which had made its dwelling place there. 
Legend apart, the rock Taikhir is a paradise for 
the epigraphist; for it bears inscriptions and 
drawings, painted as well as carved, dating 
from the present year and extolling Mongol- 
Chinese friendship, back through time to rough 
drawings said by Professor Perlee, the archaeo- 
logist who showed me the stone, to have been 
produced during the neolithic age. There are 
inscriptions, mostly of a religious nature, in 
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modern Cyrillic Mongol; in the old Mongol 
script, some of which cannot be later than the 
eighteenth century; in Manchu and Chinese 
from the Ching dynasty—some attributed to 
the K’ang-hsi reign period: in Tibetan: and, 
most precious of all, in runic Turkish, possibly 
from the eighth century. Publication of 
recently discovered inscriptions, though not of 
those of Taikhir, has already begun. A tomb 
inscription in Uigur, concerning a certain 
Bogaztegin, which dates from the thirteenth 
century, has been published by the archaeo- 
logist Dorjsuren and is now being studied. A 
stone, bearing a bilingual Chinese and Mongol 
inscription in honour of the Khan Mangu, 
dated 1257, has been brought to light in nort1- 
west Mongolia and published by Namnando*j. 
Much still remains unknown outside Mongo'ia 
—the inscriptions at Karakorum: the bilingval 
Mongol-Tibetan stele a few yards west of tre 
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uined palace ascribed to the seventeenth- 
entury prince Chogtu Taiji: the large stele, 
vith an inscription in a script that I could not 
ecognize, in the court-yard of the provincial 
museum at Tsetserlig, and many other monu- 
ments. 

The literary sources for the more recent 
history of Mongolia—that is, since the founda- 
tion of the Mongol empire by Genghis Khan— 
have until the present day been limited 
mainly to foreign texts. During the early days 
of their expansion, the Mongols were an 
agglomeration of illiterate semi-barbarians. 
Not until 1204 did Genghis order the captured 
minister of the Naiman kingdom to adapt the 
Uigur script for Mongol, thus permitting the 
language for the first time to be written down. 
Only one source-book in Mongol survives from 
the early imperial period; but that is of supreme 
value. In the Year of the Rat, probably 1240— 
the Mongols used the twelve-animal cycle as 
their chronological standard, and this Rat- 
Year is not more closely identified—the so- 
called “‘ Secret History of the Mongols” was 
written down, while the Khan’s headquarters 
were on the Kerulen river. This chronicle 
covers the history and traditions of the Mongols, 
from their legendary beginnings to the reign of 
Ogedei Khan, successor of Genghis. The 
original version, in Mongol script, has long 
been lost; but, soon after its composition, the 
text was transcribed into Chinese characters, 
used phonetically. Modern scholarship has 
succeeded in reconstructing the original text, 
a storehouse of historical and sociological 
material. It was always unintelligible both to 
Mongols, because it was in Chinese script, 
and to Chinese, because it was in the Mongol 
language, and consequently was never tampered 
with or revised. Thus, the oldest tradition of 
Genghis Khan has been preserved, uncon- 
taminated by the later Buddhistic veneer that 
attached to his name all manner of apocryphal 
happenings. Other chronicles are gradually 
becoming known. The “ Jewelled Summary ” 
and the “ Golden Summary,” both translated 
in‘o European languages during the nineteenth 
century, are rich sources for the tribal history 
of the Mongols after the collapse of their 
C.inese empire in 1368. 

In recent years, the acquisition of historical 





manuscripts by the Royal Library in Copen- 
hagen, and the increasing accessibility of the 

treasures of the State Library in Ulan Bator, 

have allowed us a glimpse of what now awaits 

study: some dozens of chronicles, masses of 

administrative records and local histories from 

the Manchu dynasty, and long biographies, one 

of them running into more than two and a half 
thousand leaves, of the Living Buddhas of 
Urga—the third of the lamaist hierarchy after 

the Dalai and Panchen lamas of Tibet, whose 

successive incarnations were the dominant 

religious and political influence in Mongolian 

affairs from 1660 till 1924. Politically, Outer 
Mongolia has been at length detached from 

China. Academically, thanks to the wealth of 
archaeological and historical material that has 

now become available, Mongolian researches 

can no longer be treated as an outlying province 
of Sinology. 

The rise and collapse of the Mongol empire 
—which at various times included China and 
eastern Europe, and levelled its sights at Japan, 
Burma and Java—needs no rehearsal. It is a 
theme well documented and studied. Within 
a hundred years of their first triumphs, 
the Mongols had displayed their fatal in- 
ability to consider themselves a national and 
political unit; and the separate empires that 
had arisen in Persia, China and Russia began 
to fall to newer powers. At the end of the four- 
teenth century, Mongolia, as a state, found itself 
reduced to the homeland of steppe and desert. 
The vast human tide that had swept across 
Eurasia a hundred and fifty years before had 
been composed for the most part of non- 
Mongol peoples, Turks, Chinese and others, 
picked up in the advance and made to serve the 
conqueror. When the impetus and enthusiasm 
were spent, this disparate group fell apart. 

Disunion, thereafter, continually plagued 
the Mongols themselves. Although, now and 
then, they were able to mount powerful raids 
deep into China, and at one time reached the 
outskirts of Peking and succeeded in capturing 
the Ming emperor, civil war and division, 
again and again, brought Mongols and Oirats— 
the western Mongols—and even smaller bodies, 
into violent collision. Thus, when the young 
power of the Manchus bore down on China 
from the north at the beginning of the seven- 
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The Goddess Tara, sculpted by Ondur Gegen (1635- 
1723), the first Living Buddha of Urga, with the 
features of his wife 


teenth century, there were groups of Mongols— 
notably the Kharchin—who were willing to 
join in alliance with the invader against the last 
Khan, descendant of Genghis, Ligdan Khan of 
the Chakhar. After the death of Ligdan in 1635, 
Inner Mongolia lost its independence to China 
and has never recovered it. Especially during 
the last years of the Manchu dynasty and the 

early years of the Chinese Republic, the Mongol 

area of China suffered from ever-growing 
Chinese immigration—a movement at first 
forbidden by the government, but later 
tolerated and encouraged. The process has 
never been reversed; and, at the present time, 
successive revisions of the border of the Inner 
Mongolian Autonomous Region have included 
more and more Chinese; so that by now the 
Mongols there are outnumbered by five or six 
to one. This dilution has never afflicted the 
People’s Republic. 
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The Manchu conquest meant the extinction 
of Mongolia as a unified autonomous state. 
The other important factor in the reshaping of 
modern Mongolia was its re-conversion to the 
lamaist form of Buddhism. Kubilai Khan had 
befriended all religions. His mother was a 
Christian; and Christian churches, communi- 
ties and bishoprics flourished in China under 
the Mongol emperors, as has been strikingly 
demonstrated by the recent discovery of four- 
teenth-century Christian tombstones. But 
Buddhism exerted a more powerful influence. 
Buddhist scriptures were translated into 
Mongol, and circulated both in manuscript 
form and as printed books, of which fragments 
still survive. A Tibetan lama, Phagspa, carried 
out a thorough, but short-lived, reform of the 
Mongol script. Then, with the end of the 
Mongol world empire, Buddhism disappeared 
from the country, and was replaced by the 
ancient and primitive shamanist folk-religion. 
It is significant that, although Genghis Khan 
has been magnified into a Buddhist figure, and 
his descent has been traced from the early 
Indian kings, his burial place, reported to be 
in the Kentei mountains, was always guarded 
by a shaman. The thirteenth shaman in the 
direct line of descent died not long ago, leaving 
no descendants, but the place itself is marked 
upon an old Mongolian map; and it is known 
that a shamanist cult existed there until the 
revolution of 1921. Lamaism survives in 
Outer Mongolia, but as a feeble and officially 
protected national feature; while shamans, 
whose activities as holders of seances, and as 
conductors of the soul through the regions of 
the dead, are frowned on in government circles, 
still manage to exist and function, not only in 
outlying parts of the country, such as the area 
of Lake Hubsugul, but on the outskirts of the 
capital itself. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, a 
massive work of reconversion began to take 
place. From Inner Mongolia, Altan Khan of 
the Tumed summoned the Dalai Lama, who 
arrived at the head of a great suite of lamas. 
Opposition to the missionary programme was 
overcome, so the chronicles say, by the mirac- 
ulous skill of the Manjusri Khutukhtu, a 
“ living Buddha,” who revived the moriburd 
Khan long enough to preach to his followe's 











he very reasonable Buddhist doctrine concern- 
ng the inevitability of death. Some few years 
ater, in 1586, zeal for religion reached Outer 
Viongolia; and Abdai Khan set out for Tibet at 
he head of a thousand warriors to learn if the 
Yalai Lama were acceptable. Apparently he 
eceived an affirmative answer; for the Khan 
ent in gifts of ceremonial scarves and, at the 
lirection of the Dalai Lama, had the huge 
temple at Erdeni Tso constructed, and fetched 
the same Manjusri Khutukhtu from Inner 
Mongolia to consecrate it. Much of this temple 
is still standing, though fearfully damaged 
in military actions between lamas and govern- 
ment troops—some reports add, Russian troops 
—in 1937. Even the massive quadrilateral wall, 
perhaps twenty feet high and thick and half a 
mile square, surmounted by one hundred and 
eight huge stupas, did not escape severe damage. 
The great assembly hall was razed to the 
ground; but the three shrines of Buddha, 
probably containing the original relics of the 
Buddha presented to Abdai Khan by the 
Dalai Lama, still survive as religious museums. 

From that time onwards, lamaism spread and 
flourished in Mongolia, although it was obliged 
to conduct hard missionary campaigns against 
the shamans. All education was in the hands of 
the lamas, and consisted of instruction in the 
Tibetan scriptures. Medicine was equally their 
province, and an elaborate system of herbal 
and diagnostic lore and medical and surgical 
practice was inherited from the Tibetans. But 
lamaism suffered, as do all human institutions, 
from illusions of grandeur; and what had begun 
as the greatest civilizing influence experienced 
by the Mongols developed over the course of 
years into an oppressive incubus. The monas- 
teries became the country’s largest holders of 
wealth in the form of flocks and herds; but the 
benefits of production were not distributed 
to the mass of the people. Some fifty per cent of 
the male population were lamas—men without 
the ties and responsibilities of a home, since 
they were theoretically celibate, although, in 
fact, often loose-living and ridden with disease. 
Most of the lower lamas failed to achieve any 
ed: cational standard; and, as the Mongols were 
su>jected, on the one hand, to ignorant and 
superstitious practices in lieu of education and 
lical care, and, on the other, not only to 
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The abbot of Gandang monastery reading a 


book; the old Mongol script dates from the 
Genghis Khan 


economic plundering by lay and religious over- 
lords but to exploitation by Chinese business 
houses, they fell into a state of destitution and 
apathy from which they are only now rescuing 
themselves. 

The lamas have been bitterly criticized 
during the present century for keeping the 
people in spiritual and moral, as well as 
material, subjection; and we find that exactly 
the same judgment was passed upon them, 
nearly two hundred years ago, by the traveller 
P. S. Pallas. He assails the lamas for support- 
ing old, and introducing new, superstitions, 
in order to keep the people under their control. 
“They have in this way,” writes Pallas, “so 
fettered the poor people that they have to take 
refuge in their priestlings and make offerings to 
them for every unusual happening in everyday 
life.”’” With these words in mind, which refer to 
the Kalmucks in the last quarter of the eigh- 
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The huge isolated Taikhir Stone, which bears drawings and inscriptions dating from the neolithic 
age to the present day 


teenth century, we can appreciate the following 
extract from a recent Mongol tale, describing 
the Buriats of the twentieth: “‘ They were wor- 
shippers of both religions (that is, shamanism 
and Buddhism) and ignorance and coarseness 
flourished and grew ever more powerful among 
them. They were oppressed by manifest and 
secret devils and corpses, by Buddhas and gods, 
the lords of cliffs and mountains, the spirits of 
the water, evil omens, good auguries and all 
sorts of similar ignorant superstitions. And 
beyond that there was an immense number of 
seers and wise men and quack doctors and such- 
like lamas and shamans who would terrorize 
them and rob them and plunder them of gold 
and silver, beasts and all they had, by every 
kind of trick and artifice.” How widespread 
such superstitions were in Inner Mongolia, 
at least until twenty years ago, is shown by the 
existence of some forty-five manuscripts con- 
cerning divination and astrology, out of the six- 
hundred-odd that make up the collection in 
Copenhagen, assembled in 1938. Many differ- 
ent means of methods of foretelling the future 
were employed; but most of them were related 
to the ordinary problems of everyday life, 
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especially travel and sickness. It is pathetic to 
find predictions such as: “‘ If you go to look for 
a doctor, you may find one ” in a handbook in 
use in 1938, when one knows that the doctor 
mentioned was not even a semi-trained man, 
but a quack who would himself rely chiefly on 
consulting lots for his methods of diagnosis and 
treatment. 

Yet lamaism brought some very positive 
gains. Translation and composition of religious 
treatises helped the Mongols to develop their 
language into a flexible and expressive literary 
instrument. Craftsmanship served the demands 
of a religion that expressed itself in more than 
usually vivid plastic forms. Painting and the 
other arts, particularly sculpture and brass- 
founding in the Tibetan tradition, reached a 
high level of skill during the seventeenth 
century, as did the crafts of block-cutting, print- 
ing and book-production. Despite the lames’ 
oppressive rule they occupied a place of real 
affection in the hearts of many of the Mongol 
people; and so, even today, does the lama st 
religion itself. Immediately after the popular 
revolution of 1921, the new government found 
it expedient to re-establish the Living Budd 1a 
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48 a Constitutional monarch until his death in 
1924; and, although the installation of a suc- 
essor was prohibited, it was not till another 
hirteen years had passed that the revolutionary 
zovernment felt secure enough to proceed in 
orce against the lamaist church as a whole. 
Then in 1937—a year of bloody happenings in 
Mongolia as in Russia—lamaseries were des- 
royed, lamas massacred, and religion sup- 
pressed. It is difficult to obtain reliable details 
about this period of Mongol history. Then and 
for years to come, the country was completely 
isolated, partly as a result of the threatening 
advance of the Japanese from Manchuria. But 
clues as to what went on are to be found in such 
remarks as the following, taken from a semi- 
official Russian history of the People’s Republic 
of Mongolia by I. J. Zlatkin: “ In these years 
the Mongol Revolutionary People’s Army had 
at its disposal its own infantry, cavalry, artil- 
lery, intelligence personnel, pioneers, armoured 
troops, airmen and so on. Numerically they 





were not strong, but they stood nevertheless on 
the same level as the leading armies of the world 
and were a powerful weapon of the people’s 
might in the battle against external enemies and 
against the forces of internal reaction.” Put 
plainly, this means that the whole military 
force of the revolutionary government was 
deployed to suppress popular discontent; and 
the figure of thirty thousand lamas done to 
death is quoted by Mongols themselves. 

Those days of stress and violence seem now 
to be over. In the thirties, Inner Mongolia was 
accessible to foreign travellers, and the People’s 
Republic a closed land. Now the situation is 
reversed; and, while we know little at first hand 
of what is going on in the Chinese part of 
Mongolia, newspapers and other publications, 
mostly in the Mongol language, flow from the 
People’s Republic; and travellers are beginning 
to be able to visit the capital and even tour the 
country. 

Thirty-five years of semi-communist rule 





Veterinarians of the Mongol People’s Republic 








and of westernization have made an immense 
difference to life in Outer Mongolia. The 
material bases of human existence have been 
improved beyond recognition. Nowadays, 
although life is far from luxurious, the essentials 
of civilized living are present in. reasonable 
abundance. Despite the fact that Outer 
Mongolia has always depended for economic 
survival on its flocks and herds, in 1924 it had 
no veterinarians. Similarly, it had no doctors 
and no schools, no university or hospital, and 
not even the basic requirement of a body of 
literate people who could be relied upon as 
functionaries at the lower levels of government. 
All this is changed. The People’s Republic in 
1958 has hospitals and home-trained doctors, a 
university which includes a medical faculty, an 
independent veterinary institute, and many 
large new schools—over twenty middle schools 
in the capital alone—staffed by teachers trained 
in Ulan Bator. Always, so travellers have said, 
lovable and straightforward, the Mongols are 
now a strong and vigorous national group, con- 
fident of themselves, self-reliant and indepen- 
dent in outlook. 

Many of the external features of life have 
changed too. There are internal air-services to 
all provincial centres; an international air-line 
and an international railway cross the country, 
linking it direct with Moscow and Peking. Bus 
routes, served by heavy Russian and Czech 
lorries, provide other long-distance transport. 
But, basically, life follows the same pattern of 
nomadic herding. Much has been done by the 
government to encourage the herdsmen to 
settle in fixed homes, and, by estabiishing hay- 
stations and cattle-shelters for the protection of 
the herds during winter, to make it unnecessary 
for them to seek new pastures. 

In the centres thus established there are 
clinics, veterinary stations, schools, shops and 
also some handicraft co-operatives. Farming 
co-operatives are increasing in number; and 
there are some state farms for the breeding of 
animals and the cultivation of crops. More 
people are settling down. New blocks of flats 
are being built in Ulan Bator; and elsewhere 
houses are being put up, largely by contract 
labourers from China. But the vast majority 
of the population still lives in yurts—round 
tents, with a flattened conical roof—which are 


constructed from a wooden trellis framework, 
hung on the outside with felt covered by canvas, 
and inside with some other fabric. The yurt 
can be quickly dismantled and re-pitched; and, 
with a wooden floor and door, a stove and a 
chimney protruding through a flap at the peak 
of the roof, it provides a suitable refuge from 
the bitterly cold Mongolian winter. When 
pasture is exhausted, the nomad family or 
group packs its yurts on to camels—nowadays 
on to lorries as well—and moves off towards 
fresh ground. John of Plano Carpini, who 
visited the Mongols in the mid-thirteenth 
century, gives a very accurate description of the 
system as it was already practised. Nomad 
wandering was never haphazard; each group 
had its definite area of pasture; and today the 
tendency towards restriction must be even 
stronger. Of course, the old nomad habits and 
skills persist. The woman with a basket 
strapped to her back collecting dried dung for 
fuel: the sheets of curdy cheese drying on the 
yurt-roof: the fierce dogs guarding the yurts— 
all remain common sights. The national 
costume, the de/—a long, often brightly 
coloured robe, caught in at the waist by a con- 
trasting silk sash—has only partly given way to 
European dress; and the leather knee boots with 
upturned toes, in which the Mongol horseman 
half stands in his round stirrups and high peaked 
saddle, are still seen everywhere. Ulan Bator 
itself is a city in transformation. New white 
concrete buildings in the centre contrast with 
the yurt encampments where most people have 
their city homes. 

This decade, for the Mongol People’s 
Republic, is a time of peaceful progress after a 
turbulent revolutionary era. The first des- 
perate years of struggle, marked sometimes by 
the indiscriminate destruction of everything 
associated with the past, have now been suc- 
cessfully lived through; and the Mongol people 
at last have the leisure to review and consolidate 
their national tradition. They are turning wit) 
enthusiasm to the study of their own records, 
a field in which many first-class scholars are 
doing sound archaeoiogical and literary work. 
For the first time for three hundred years and 
more, a vigorous, independent and nationalist:c 
Mongolia may be said genuinely to exit 
again. 
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John of Gaunt's 
Grande 


Chevauchée 


In August, 1373, a large and slow-moving 
English army set out to march 
Their 


expedition, which lasted for five months and 


across the heart of France. 


covered nearly a thousand miles, much 
of it through hostile and almost 
unknown country, was considered a 
resounding feat of arms, even by the 


French themselves. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL 
ALFRED BURNE, D.S.O. 


N 1360 THE TREATY OF BRETIGNY between 
| France and England for the time being put 

an end to the Hundred Years War. Nine 
years later, after the premature death of John 
II of France, war broke out again. His son and 
successor, King Charles V, invaded Aquitaine, 
which had been recovered by England at 
Bretigny. The first year of the war, 1370, was 
made memorable by the Black Prince’s sack of 
Limoges; and history is now doing tardy justice 
to an action that was entirely in keeping with 
the conduct of a chivalrous knight, as the Black 
Prince pre-eminently was. In 1371 anarchy 
began to stalk over Aquitaine, and there was 
little military action. 

‘he following year, 1372, however, showed 
a marked change in the course of the war. 
Nay: operations began to exert a dominant 
infl.ence. Without command of the sea, it was 
alm: st impossible to reinforce the English army 
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By courtesy of th 


f the British Museum 

JOHN OF GAUNT, Duke of Lancaster, 1340-1399. From 

a late fourteenth-century manuscript. At the time of 
his march the Duke was aged thirty-three 


Truste 


in Aquitaine, and the command of the sea was 
lost in an unexpected manner. Both the Black 
Prince and John of Gaunt having gone home, 
the Earl of Pembroke was appointed King’s 
Lieutenant in Aquitaine. Pembroke sailed in 
April with a fleet of some twenty-six ships and 
reinforcements; off La Rochelle, he fell in 
with a superior fleet from Castile, a country 
that was now allied to France. In the sea fight 
that ensued, the English fleet was surrounded 
and destroyed and Pembroke captured. This 
left Aquitaine bereft of reinforcements and of a 
head. At the same moment, Bertrand du 
Guesclin waged a successful campaign in 
Poitou, town after town falling, with little or no 
resistance, until by the end of the year deep 
inroads had been made into the English 
domain. Worst of all, La Rochelle also was 
captured by the French. 

The news of the fall of La Rochelle had a 











EDWARD III and his son EDWARD, the BLACK PRINCE. On both of them the news of English reverses 


in France had a tonic effect. 


tonic effect both on King Edward and on the 
Black Prince; the former had been sinking into 
the lethargy of premature old age, while the 
latter was recuperating from an ailment at his 
castle at Berkhampsted. A fresh army and fleet 
were fitted out, the King vowing that he would 
go in person to Aquitaine, and the Prince offer- 
ing to accompany him. It was a dramatic 
revival, and a fresh current of hope coursed 
through the nation’s fighting men. 

In September the King and Prince set sail 
with a fleet and army from Sandwich. Six 
weeks later they were back in port, having 
struggled all that time against foul winds in the 
Channel. If the winds that blew the Spanish 
Armada round our Island saved England, it is 
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From a late fourteenth-century manuscript 


possible that the winds that buffeted the English 
fleet in 1372 lost us Aquitaine. 

King Edward was naturally distressed by 
the unfavourable turn the war had taken in 
1372, and he determined on a supreme effort 
in the next campaign. The all-importance for 
England of the command of the sea was mani- 
fest; twice had Edward essayed to send or 
bring reinforcements to his threatened dominion 
in France, but each time they had been frus- 
trated either by man or by the elements in the 
Bay of Biscay. This time he would limit the sea 
voyage to the English Channel. To cross from 
Plymouth to St. Malo should be comparatively 
easy; Brittany, which in any case was appealing 
for help against the assaults of du Guesc'in, 
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“ History Today " Map by S. H. Perrin 


France and the English possessions in Aquitaine, showing 
Fohn of Gaunt’s route in 1373 


should be the stepping-stone to Aquitaine. 

Orders were accordingly issued early in the 
year, and vast preparations set on foot. The 
army was to be a strong one, and nothing was to 
be left to chance. All the stored-up knowledge 
and experience of overseas expeditions during 
the last thirty years was applied. The archers 
were to be picked men, specially selected by the 
royal foresters. Money was accumulated so 
that the soldiers might receive no less than six 
months’ pay in advance, for there was no doubt 
as ‘o the probable length of the campaign; the 
army would be cut off from England, and must 
therefore be self-contained, found in everything 
necessary to maintain a large force in fighting 
tra. To this end a vast supply and baggage 





train was provided; every little detail was 
thought of such as hand-mills for grinding corn 
and travelling bakeries. All available leaders in 
the preceding war who were still alive and 
capable of bearing arms were enrolled; and 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, was placed 
in command, with Sir Hugh Calveley as his 
chief of staff. But his right-hand man, the 
driving force of the expedition, was the veteran 
Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, of 
Poitiers fame. Unfortunately, it soon became 
apparent that the French had the local com- 
mand of the sea in the western Channel. There 
was nothing for it; the Brittany passage must be 
abandoned, and the short sea passage from 
Dover to Calais substituted. All through the 





spring and early summer, the preparations pro- 
ceeded apace; in July the expedition was trans- 
ferred across the Straits of Dover, where the 
command of the sea still resided in English 
hands; and, by the end of the month, an army 
numbering upwards of 15,000 men, including 
many foreign volunteers, had been assembled at 
Calais, prominent among the allies being John 
de Montfort, Duke of Brittany. It was nearly, 
if not quite, the largest expeditionary force that 
had ever sailed from England. 

What was the plan of campaign? As usual, 
Edward III had maintained absolute secrecy— 
as far back as June, he had issued orders pro- 
hibiting any person save merchant sailors from 
quitting the realm, and no information of his 
real design has ever come to light. We are 
therefore reduced to conjecture. But it seems 
inherently probable that the plan was again 
twofold. The primary object was to reinforce 
the King’s dominion in Aquitaine; the second 
object, to break the King of France’s will to 
continue the war. To accomplish these aims, 
the army would have to make its way overland 
from Calais to Bordeaux, seeking en route an 
opportunity to engage and defeat the main army 
of France. Moreover, since no permanent 
occupation of territory was designed, there was 
no need to assault towns; indeed, the reverse 
was desirable, since—failing a pitched battle— 
numbers must be husbanded in order to deliver 
the greatest possible reinforcement to hard- 
pressed Aquitaine. It was for this reason, 
doubtless, that, although a few sappers and 
miners were taken, siege artillery was not 
included in the army. 


Now a glance at the map is essential. A 
straight line from Calais to Bordeaux passes by 
Abbeville, Rouen, Tours and Poitiers, leaving 
Paris fifty miles on its left. In the circum- 
stances, it was important to keep well away from 
the French capital; and since the direct route 
would entail having to cross three great rivers 
near their mouths, the Somme, Seine and Loire. 
Edward therefore decided to send the army 
round the other side of Paris, following for the 
first two hundred miles a path that had been 
blazed for it twice—by himself in 1359 and by 
Sir Robert Knolles in 1370. This road passed 
by Doullens, Arras, Bapaume, crossed the 


Somme between Amiens and Peronne, and 
again near Ham, crossed the Oise near Noyon 
and the Aisne near Vailly—all names madc 
familiar in the war of 1914-18. Thence the 
route was to Troyes—and after that, no maps 
being available, it was probably left to the Duke 
of Lancaster to decide for himself. 

Another glance at the map. The direct may 
route is four hundred and thirty-five miles in 
length, say nearly six bundred as the troop: 
would march. The route via Troyes would add 
at least another hundred miles. A march ot 
over seven hundred miles, encumbered with a 
long slow-moving train, had therefore to be 
contemplated. There could be no question of 
surprising the enemy by rapid marches, even 
though the combatant portion of the army was 
all mounted at the outset. The transport could 
hardly be expected to average more than ten 
miles per day and, in addition, would require 
frequent halts. 

Although the plan of campaign was kept 
secret, the King issued certain instructions that 
were significant and wise, the product of a 
soldierly mind and of wide experience. The 
main ones were five in number. 

1. The Duke of Lancaster was to keep his 
eye fixed on his ultimate objective and to 
refuse to be drawn in any other direction. 

2. No truce or armistice was to be made 
with the enemy. 

3. The plan of campaign was to be kept 
absolutely secret. 

4. Strict discipline was ordained, and all 
discussions and arguments between the 
various elements in his army were to be 
suppressed. 

5. Wide detachments were to be avoided, 
and all contingents kept within support- 
ing distance of each other. 

Armed with these admirable instructions, 
the Duke of Lancaster, on August 4th, 1373, 
set out on what the French call his Grande 
Chevauchée.1 It was to prove, in some respects, 
one of the most remarkable military expeditions 
of the Medieval Ages, one that has been des- 
cribed by Roland Delachanel as “the most 


1 This is usually translated into English as 2 
Raid, which is a misleading term; the great expedi- 
tion was no more a raid than Marlborough’s marc! to 
the Danube. 
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msiderable effort against France of Edward 
[I’s reign.””” 

Although the vast project had been kept as 
cret as possible, the fact that preparations 
ere being made could not be kept from the 

french. To parry the coming blow, the King 
of France decided to repeat the strategy that 
had proved successful three years before 
against Knolles; that is to say, his army was 
not to engage in battle with the English, and, 
in all areas within the path of the enemy, every- 
one should as far as possible take refuge in 
fortified towns. Of this policy it may be said 
that it was mot magnificent, but it was war. At 
the same time, he sent an army under his 
brother, Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, to 
shadow the English army, doing all possible 
damage to it without endangering its own 
safety; for Burgundy could not be expected to 
win a battle against his redoubtable opponent. 
According to Froissart, the French general, 
Oliver de Clisson, said in council of war at 
Paris during the course of the expedition: 

* Histoire de Charles V. 





Sepulchral effigy of SIR HUGH CALVELEY, Fohn of Gaunt’s chief of staff, from his tomb in 
Bunbury Church, Cheshire 





“The English have such a high opinion of 
their own prowess and have gained so many 
victories that they are confident that they can 
never lose a battle. They are terrible fellows to 
fight, for the more bloodshed they see, whether 
on their own side or the enemy’s the more furious 
and unyielding do they become.” 


Thus the English army set out on its 
Chevauchée almost entirely unmolested. It 
marched in two parallel columns, the left led by 
Lancaster himself, the right by the Duke of 
Brittany. The latter used the direct route to- 
wards Troyes; but Gaunt’s own column took 
advantage of the valleys of the Authie and the 
Somme. At the crossing of the Aisne, however, 
the two columns concentrated at Vailly (where 
a hot battle was fought for possession during 
the battle of the Aisne in 1914). There was an 
occasional clash with bodies of French troops, 
and some trifling losses were incurred; but the 
shadowing army of the Duke of Burgundy 
proved to be less than even a shadow. To start 
with, it shut itself up in Amiens, but quitted 
that place three days before the English came 
within striking distance. 


Ph 





Portrait of BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN, c. 1320-1380, to counter whose successful operations the Grande 
Chevauchée was launched; from the effigy on his tomb in Saint-Denis 


After spending some dzys in Soissons, 
Burgundy’s army retreated farther, not draw- 
ing rein until it was safely in Troyes, one 
hundred miles further south, some days ahead 
of their enemy. It has been variously stated 
that Duke Philip’s business was to keep the 
enemy from Paris, or from his own dominion 
of Burgundy. But his motions would not have 
prevented either, had Lancaster been so 
inclined. 

The English army marched up to Troyes and 
challenged a battle, but met with no response. 
There was, indeed, only one method that had 
the least chance of making a reluctant and 
inferior army fight: that was by inflicting so 
much damage upon the countryside that the 
very murmurings of the people would force 
their leaders’ hands. Throughout the march 
John of Gaunt’s policy was pillage and burn, 
unless the inhabitants cared to save their 
property by paying ransom. Such a method of 


warfare appears repellent to us, and there is no 
need to defend it by the plea that all invading 
armies of that time did the same. There wer 
three specific reasons for it. First, as we have 
seen, to induce the enemy to fight; second, to 
reduce the war-potential of the country (the 
object that dictated the bombings of German 

in the 1939-45 War): third, to provide food for 
men and horses, for the army was bound to 
live on the country. 

Thus the march proceeded, at a steady nine 
miles a day, according to Froissart; and here 
his statement may be accepted. During the 
march south of Troyes, a portion of the Duke ct 
Brittany’s column, unmindful of the King’s 
instructions, became detached and wandered 
off in the direction of Sens. Outside the city, 
it was ambushed and cut up. But the Englis1 
army pursued its way, pushing steadily south, 
the Duke of Burgundy now following in reer 
instead of preceding it, and being generally a 
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few days behind. There was thus no impedi- 
ment to Lancaster’s taking the direct route 
from Calais via Bourges and Limoges; and the 
reasons why he chose the longer route, which 
took him due south up the valley of the Allier 
for over two hundred miles, are hard to per- 
ceive. One is tempted to conjecture that the 
Duke, having no map by which to check in- 
formation, and being lost in a strange land, was 
given false directions. 

At this stage of the Chevauchée, details of 


| the route taken are scanty; but fortunately we 


have the detailed itinerary of the pursuing 
army. From it we glean the significant fact 
that Philip, the so-called “ Bold,” advanced by 
leaps and bounds, averaging twenty-two miles 
per day on actual marches, but resting for no 
less than twenty-one days out of thirty-five 
days. On one occasion at least he was three or 


| four days behind the English. On reaching the 


massif of the Puy de Dome, near the modern 
town of Vichy, he turned round and took his 
army back to Paris. Thereafter, until their 
arrival in Aquitaine, it was a “peace march” 
for the English army, who continued their 
dogged “ pilgrimage ” as it might almost be 
called, striding ever onward to the relief of their 
friends in the still distant Aquitaine. It was on 
the last day of October that Burgundy gave up 
the pursuit; and by that time the English had 
the great massif of the 4,000 feet high Puy de 
Dome on their right hand. They were bound to 
plod on another fifty miles to the south in order 
to find a practicable road across the watershed 
into the fair valleys of Aquitaine. 

It is at this stage, when we most pine for 
information, that almost complete silence 
descends. All through the month of November, 
with shortening days and ever colder nights, 
the army groped its way over the most barren 
lands of France. What were the feelings of the 
troops? What were the disputes and argu- 
ments, if any, among the leaders ? Surely there 
must have been disputes and arguments— 
despite the wise behest of their sovereign—as 
coriditions grew steadily worse, and there was 
no excitement, such as danger and fighting 
would have provided? They had become a 
“Jost army,” out of touch with friend and foe 
aliie, in a desolate and almost abandoned 
country. What use were those hand-mills for 
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grinding corn and travelling ovens for making 
bread when there was no corn available ? What 
was the use of field forges if there were few 
horseshoes left? But not one word or hint of 
dissension during this critical part of the Chevau- 
chée has come down to us. One is driven to the 
conclusion that John of Gaunt had inherited 
the strong will and relentless purpose of his 
father, and that his was the driving-force as he 
encouraged the faltering and rebuked the 
grumblers; but it is fair to assume that he was 
ably seconded by the veteran Earl of Warwick. 

As the horses died, or had to be left on the 
road, men-at-arms and even knights were 
obliged to trudge on foot; and no doubt the 
weight of their armour irked them. About one 
small, but significant, detail we are informed 
from a French source; it states that arms were 
sometimes thrown away, but only into rivers or 
after they had been rendered useless. Memories 
of Dunkirk are conjured up in that passage; 
evidently the discipline and morale of the 
troops remained unimpaired, despite all the 
privations and hardships that beset them. To 
add to their tribulations, an epidemic was rag- 
ing in Auvergne as they passed through.* 

The opening days of December found the 
army across the watershed of the mountains of 
Auvergne and moving down the valleys into 
Aquitaine.* As they marched through Limousin 
towns and villages that had recently been over- 
run by the French opened their gates and their 
doors to the relieving army. Where there was 
resistance, as at Tulle and Brive, the place was 
stormed—for the army had not lost its sting. 
The exact route here followed is not known; 
but it probably followed the valley of the 
Dordogne. And so at last into friendly country, 
till on the eve of Christmas the towers of 
Bordeaux came into sight. The Grande 
Chevauchée was over. Though the mountain 
passes of France might be whitened by the bones 
of English soldiers, John of Gaunt had kept his 
word and achieved his purpose; he had relieved 
Bordeaux. 


The size of the army that John of Gaunt led 


3 La Désolation des Eglises. 

* At Montsaluy in Rouergue, the farthest point 
south, they were little more than 100 miles from the 
Mediterranean. 
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From: ‘ L'Histoire de France’ by Marcel Reinhard, Larousse, 1954 


CHARLES V OF FRANCE, 1364-1380, giving audience to 

imperial messengers. From a manuscript, illuminated 

by Jean Fouquet, of the Grandes Chroniques de 
France, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale 


into Bordeaux is not known. All that Walsing- 
ham, the standard English chronicler of the day, 
says is that “a big part” of the army and 
“almost all” the horses perished. A Bourbon 
chronicler writing about thirty years after the 
event gives the number of combatants as about 
8,000. He is hardly likely to have exaggerated 
the number of survivors; and, even if there 
were not more than 8,000 combatants, they out- 
numbered by several times the English troops 
then stationed in Aquitaine, and provided a 
much needed and invaluable reinforcement. 
The army that had set out so gaily and well 
appointed five months before must have looked 
a sad and sorry sight as it limped into the 


capital of Aquitaine, but outward appearance 
can be deceptive, and the fact that it 
engaged in some successful operations during 
its progress through Gascony showed that i 
was still an army in being, and one to be 
reckoned with. 

Yet disappointment was vocal at home, 
where hopes had run high that the expedition 
was going to revive the glories of the Crécy 
war. This disappointment is, reflected in the 
chroniclers, and more than reflected among 
modern English writers, who seem to take 
pleasure in magnifying their country’s military 
misfortunes. But this view was not shared by 
Frenchmen. The Grande Chroniques declared 
that: 

“the said chevauchée was most honourable to 

them (the English) and was from their point of 

view most damaging.” 
And Roland Delachenal in his great Vie de 
Charles V writes that: 

“it would be a manifest exaggeration to see in 

the last stages of the Grande Chevauchée a sort of 

Retreat from Moscow. In spite of all, this 


chevauchée was not considered in France as an 
event without glory and without excuse.” 


It is a fact that the achievement—for that it 
was—created a vivid impression in Europe, 
and raised to a high level the military prestige 
of England, which had been rapidly falling 
during the previous three years. It had stem- 
med the tide of French victory in Aquitaine, 
and induced their leaders shortly afterwards, 
despairing of full victory, to make a local truce, 
each side halting its armies on the ground they 
then held. 

Finally, let us consider this achievement in 
perspective. A great but slow-moving army 
that could not avoid its enemies, should they 
wish to confront it, had marched deliberately 
through the heart of France, in a passage taking 
five months, without let or hindrance, although 
it was inflicting enormous damage on France 
throughout most of its course. I compute the 
length of that march as at least nine hundred 
and sixty miles: it may well be over one 
thousand miles—more than nine hundred of 
them being in enemy-occupied country, includ- 
ing more than one hundred miles of barren and 
mountainous terrain. Yet, so far as we ere 
able to ascertain, it preserved its cohesion and 
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liscipline throughout. Only a first-class army 
inder a commander of inflexible will-power 
could have accomplished this, and could have 
scaped disintegration. Those English writers 
who have asserted, on the strength of a decree 
by Edward III, that it resulted in numerous 
desertions have overlooked the fact that the 
decree in question was promulgated only a few 
days after the arrival of the army in Bordeaux, 
and long before any deserters from it could have 
reached England. 

Viewed as a whole, the Grande Chevauchée 
of John of Gaunt may be seem to redound to 
the honour of one of the finest armies that ever 
left the shores of England, under the banner of 
a worthy son of Edward III. As a result of the 





Chevauchée, the Duke of Anjou, who was 
operating against the Bretons, marched south 
to confront John of Gaunt, and thereby the 
pressure on Brittany was relieved. After 
Christmas, John of Gaunt set out on a cam- 
paign against the Duke of Anjou and won 
some successes against him. This so perturbed 
Anjou that he appealed to his ally, the King of 
Castile, to make a diversion over the Pyrenees. 
But before the Spaniards could arrive he 
patched up a truce with John of Gaunt on the 
basis of the status quo, thus bringing the 
invasion of Aquitaine to a standstill. John of 
Gaunt went home. It is morally certain that 
he had for the time being saved Bordeaux for 
England by his action. 
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CHARLES V riding in procession, by Jean Fouquet, from 


the Grandes Chroniques de France 


sovereign owes its origins both to the 

general evolution of parliamentary mon- 
archy and cabinet government and to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the reign of George ITI. 
After the Revolution of 1688, the King’s 
principal aides in his task of governing, the 
Secretaries of State, increasingly became in- 
dependent political figures, until by degrees 
they assumed the role of leading members in an 
effective and cohesive Cabinet. As the execu- 
tive arm of the Privy Council, they remained 
the monarch’s sworn advisers and, under the 
constitutional theory of the times, one of their 
number, the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs, nominally served as the monarch’s 
personal assistant. But George III’s fanatical 
zeal for business, accentuated by his deter- 
mination to be no minister’s slave, encouraged 
him, so long as he was able, to act as his own 
private secretary. Throughout the many 
crises of his reign, he continued to compose 
and control his own voluminous correspond- 
ence until July 1805, when, plagued by in- 
cipient blindness and threatened by madness, 
he reluctantly accepted Pitt’s suggestion that 
he employ an amanuensis. Herbert Taylor, a 
young major of the Coldstream Guards, was 
accordingly transferred to his service from a 
confidential situation with the Duke of York 
and, until 1811, when the unhappy King was 
placed “‘ under the charge of the Doctor’s 
men,” Taylor was an essential adjutant to the 
ailing sovereign. Though at first Pitt and 
Liverpool had to persuade King George to 
allow his aide access to Cabinet papers, before 
Taylor’s services ended he was so firmly 
established that ‘“‘ His Majesty was in the habit 
of consulting him and asking his opinion.” 
So discreet and capable was Taylor that his 
unorthodox status—he was never, for example, 
sworn of the Privy Council—was not questioned 
in Parliament and he remained in the good 
graces of His Majesty’s ministers and also of 
the royal family, including the difficult Queen 
and the Heir Apparent. 

Barely a month after the restrictions on the 
Regency expired, the Prince caused a stir by 
gazetting Colonel McMahon, for sixteen years 
a Carlton House crony, as Privy Purse and 
Private Secretary, and by a further announce- 
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The Sovereigns 
Private 


Secretary 


The office of Private Secretary to the 
Sovereign originated with George III's 


incapacities in 1805. Although 


much criticized in the early nineteenth 
century, the holders of the post, in their 
different ways, have laid down a 
tradition of unswervingly impartial 


duty to the Crown. 
By GEORGE CURRY 


ment raising him to the Privy Council. This 
move, and the introduction into Parliament of a 
Treasury minute authorizing an annual salary 
of £2,000 for the secretaryship, occasioned 4 
long and sharp debate in the House of Com- 
mons on April 14th, 1812. Grenvillite Whigs, 
who were smarting under the Regent’s retention 
of his Tory advisers, led the attack on what wes 
termed “‘ a most unconstitutional proceeding. ” 
Even when allowance is made for exaggeration 
and prejudice on both sides, this Parliamentary 
debate presents all the arguments for ard 
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essential adjutant to an ailing sovereign’’; SIR 
Y TAYLOR, 1775-1839; after a muimiature by 
W. I. Newton 


inst the desirability of the post of private 
etary. Critics of the innovation brushed 


> the precedent of Taylor’s appointment as 
g due entirely to the King’s debility. They 
sed that McMahon as a Privy Councillor 
d be bound “ by his oath to give advice ”’; 
were “ no counsellor,” was it right that the 
rets of the country” and the “com- 
ications of the Cabinet council to the 
reign ” should pass through a third person ? 
orevious King had had such a secretary: 
d why had they not? Because the Secre- 
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* For sixteen years a Carlton House crony”; SIR 
JOHN MCMAHON, BT., d. 1817. Portrait by Lawrence 


tary of State for the Home Department was the 
King’s private secretary and it was the business 
of the Secretary of State to wait on His Majesty 
and take his pleasure with regard to the busi- 
ness of the situation.” McMahon would con- 
stitute “a new official channel of command of 
the executive government of the country.” 

In rebuttal, Castlereagh denied that there 
was “ any circumstance attached to the nature 
of this appointment which detracted in the 
slightest degree from the responsibility of the 
ministers of the Crown.” Perceval declared 











Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 

** By his activities he ampiy justified the worst fears of 

the critics of the office”; SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, 
1776-1836; after a portrait by Lawrence 


that “‘ every party, in their turn, had made use 
of the instrumentality of Colonel Taylor with- 
out their finding out it was illegal or uncon- 
stitutional.”” McMahon’s status, he implied, 
would be “ exactly similar.” The “ prodigious 
influx ” of public business was also emphasized, 
as was the right of the Chief Magistrate of the 
country to create new offices. It is evident that 
the ministers who knew the character of the 
Prince and of McMahon defended the 
appointment reluctantly. As a result of this 
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debate, the salary of the Private Secretary 
became a charge on the Privy Purse, but the 
Opposition’s strong attempt to abolish the post 
was defeated. 

In 1817 another of the Prince’s entourage, 
Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, succeeded to the 
offices of McMahon, who died of tippling and 
low company. The United Service Magazine 
later described General Bloomfield, in a sup- 
posedly flattering obituary, as “‘ shrewd, adroit, 
by no means thin-skinned,” adding that he had 
been prepared “ to execute for his patron any 
practicable scheme . . . likely to minister to his 
love of power or of pleasure.” Bloomfield’s 
vanity and the opposition of Lady Conyngham 
caused his fall in 1822. By this time King 
George IV was already under the spell of his 
medical adviser, Sir William Knighton, whom 
he intended would succeed Bloomfield—if the 
latter, who knew all the Palace secrets, could be 
safely disposed of. Accordingly, the King wrote 
to his Prime Minister, Liverpool, stating that 
he felt it might be desirable to abolish the office 
of Private Secretary. ‘“‘ This has always been 
looked upon, I know, with a jealous eye, both 
by the Government and the country, and it 
would, in my opinion, be highly popular if we 
were to take the present opportunity . . . fo 
break up the thing altogether.’ He appended a 
quid pro quo—the Government should provide 
handsomely for Sir Benjamin. Bloomfield was 
thereupon offered a choice of posts abroad, be- 
coming in the end Envoy Extraordinary to 
Stockholm, which he described to Knighton, 
who had helped in these manoeuvres, as a 
“terrible destiny.” His royal master had 
explained to him that the office of Private 
Secretary, which he and McMahon had held, 
would now go upon “ a different footing ” and 
be restored “as nearly as possible, to what it 
was when held by Sir H. Taylor,” that is, of 
amanuensis, “but that in future no com- 
munication should be made to the King upon 
publick affairs except through his Ministers, 
unless in those cases where the individuals mak 
ing them are entitled to apply direct to the King.” 

** So compleat an alteration in the nature of 
the situation,” to quote His Majesty further, 
was entirely mythical. By September of 1822, 
Knighton was in possession of the office of the 
Privy Purse—and two keys to the Cabinet 
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soxes. He was even allowed to remain in the 
overeign’s presence when audiences were 
granted, When there was a question of dis- 
missing the Tory ministers, the King told 
Knighton he would do “ whatever you will 
desire.” Knighton was a most powerful factor 
in Canning’s promotion to first minister, and 
his intrigues in connection with the fall of the 
Goderich ministry were characterized by Dun- 
combe in the House of Commons on February 
18th, 1828, as “‘ a secret influence behind the 
throne . . . who has access to all the secrets of 
the State and who manages the sudden springs 
of ministerial advancement.” Understandably, 
Liverpool in 1823 strenuously resisted the 
King’s command that Knighton be called to 
the Privy Council; his chief supporter in this 
was Peel and there is evidence that the King 
never forgave either. Admittedly, Knighton 
managed the Privy Purse so efficiently that he 
made King George IV solvent and when, after 
1825, the sovereign became excessively indolent 
and eccentric, his favourite was often the only 
person who could persuade him to transact 
essential business. But in general, Knighton’s 
power, real and imagined, was certainly un- 
desirable. Private Secretary in fact, if not in 
name, by his activities he amply justified the 
worst fears of the critics of the office. 


II 

With the death of George IV the rakish 
period of the secretaryship ended. On the day 
after William IV’s accession, the diarist Croker 
reflected a widespread approval of the change 
when he wrote: “ Sir Herbert Taylor is the 
Private Secretary to the new King, a judicious 
appointment that will inspire public confidence 
and has more effect than a more important 
pledge might have had.” At the time of Taylor’s 
previous service, foreign perils had abounded; 
now crucial economic and political changes were 
taking place at home. In addition to a rheu- 
matic affection of the wrists that limited his 
writing ability, King William clearly lacked the 
mental gifts that his situation demanded. 
Taylor’s competence in drafting and diplo- 
may were therefore invaluable to him. During 
the negotiations over the Reform Bill, Grey 
found the King straightforward and courage- 
ous, despite an intense personal dislike of the 








“democratic and levelling purposes” of 
liberalism. Although His Majesty’s distrust of 
Brougham encouraged him in 1834 to dismiss 
his Whig advisers, the last occasion on which 
an English sovereign exercised this prerogative, 
there is no evidence that his Private Secretary, 
though doubtless of Tory persuasion himself, 
encouraged his master’s rashness. Or that 
Brougham was resorting to flattery when he 
described Taylor’s incumbency as “ the most 
important and confidential situation about 
Court that any subject could fill . . . marked by 
the most unsullied honour towards all parties 
. .. Whether Monarchs .. . or their Ministers,” 

On June 20th, 1837, the day of the young 
Victoria’s accession council, Sir Herbert’s 
assistant, James Hudson, informed Lord Mel- 
bourne, the Whig Prime Minister, that his 
chief had “ sent back all the official boxes which 
had arrived that morning and that he is ready, 
under your Lordship’s order, to give up to you 
the official keys which he has held, and also 
those which were in the possession of His late 
Majesty, as soon as he shall have received them 
from the Queen Dowager in whose keeping they 
now are.” Two points may be noted here: 
such was the esteem in which Taylor was held 
that for five years he had been able to employ 
without criticism an under-secretary, the first 
of a line of assistants who have contributed 
greatly to the office. More important perhaps, 
Taylor’s relinquishing the keys to Melbourne 
anticipates the fact that the Prime Minister was 
to act for some time both as official and un- 
official adviser to the sovereign. Taylor counsel- . 
led Victoria not to engage a private secretary 
as such, being well aware that any suspicion 
that an inexperienced ruler of eighteen was to 
receive informal guidance, such as he had 
given King William IV, would invite criticism 
of the monarchy. Unfortunately, Melbourne’s 
indolence led him to permit the vehemently 
anti-Tory Baroness Lehzen to become corre- 
sponding secretary. This, and the fact that the 
young Queen ardently admired her first Prime 
Minister, created other dangers. Victoria 
became a Whig sovereign, prone to object to 
any change of ministry, a perilous attitude in 
the years after the Reform Bill, when the 
actual power to create and maintain a govern- 
ment was in fact passing from ‘Crown and 








From: “* Henry Ponsonby,” by Arthur Ponsonby, Macmillan, 1942 


Son of the Reform Bill Prime Minister and Private 
Secretary to the Prince Consort and Queen Victoria; 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES GREY, 1804-70 


oligarchy to an enlarged electorate and a more 
independent Lower House. 

To the lasting advantage of the monarchy, a 
romantic interest stronger even than Melbourne 
was shortly at hand to counter Queen Victoria’s 
partisanship. This was the Coburg Prince 
Albert, under the tutelage of Baron Stockmar. 
Though he recognized that Cabinet councillors, 
German style, would not be tolerated in 
England, Stockmar was well aware of the 
importance of the private secretary’s function. 
During the fifteen months in which he supple- 


mented the work of Melbourne and Lehzen, 
the Baron preached the merits of political 
impartiality to Prince Albert, as did also King 
Leopold of the Belgians. The result was that 
after Victoria’s marriage in 1840 Lehzen 
steadily lost influence. Moreover, Albert, who 
had first objected in principle to the Queen’s 
selection of Melbourne’s former secretary, 
George Anson, to be his—on the grounds that 
the appointment linked him to the Whig 
interest—ably schooled Anson in his own 
philosophy, which was, to quote Uncle Leopold, 
“* the Sovereign of a Free People cannot be the 
Sovereign of a Party.” 

From the time of the Queen’s first accouche- 
ment her husband, as unofficial secretary, 
“saw the Ministers and transacted all neces- 
sary business for her.” After her recovery, in 
continuing to supplement her work, he “ pre- 
pared and conducted the change of ministry ” 
from Melbourne to Peel. He thoroughly sym- 
pathized with Peel’s assertion, reported by 
Anson, that if “ Her Majesty took any advice 
but his on public affairs he would resign 
immediately.” The Prime Minister was 
referring to the Queen’s continuing corre- 
spondence with Melbourne, which Stockmar 
also was determined to end. From the 
advent of Peel onwards, the Prince “ took 
part in all affairs regarding the Crown and was 
present at all audiences.” There were flurries 
of opposition to his influence until his death; 
such as the Palmerston row which, incidentally, 
helped further to delineate not only the rights 
of ministers but also those of the sovereign in 
the conduct of foreign affairs; and that over 
the appointment of Lord Hardinge, Peel’s 
friend, as Commander-in-Chief, presumably to 
inaugurate the Prince’s control over the army. 
(Hardinge was the ancestor of an important 
later Private Secretary.) But the Parliamentary 
debates of January 31st, 1854, on the Prince 
Consort’s position, occasioned by these and 
other controversies, merely served to confirm 
that the role of alter ego to the sovereign was 
gradually being acknowledged as an extra- 
constitutional convenience. 


III 
The death of the Prince Consort ia 
December 1861, brought General the Ho1. 
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harles Grey forward to assist the Queen. 
m of the Reform Bill Prime Minister, to 
whom he had acted as private secretary, and a 
former member of Parliament, Grey had suc- 

ceeded Anson in the Prince Consort’s house- 
h ld in 1849. (Anson’s sudden demise from a 
stroke had shaken both the young Queen ind 
her husband, who felt their loss, both on 
personal and official grounds, to be “ irre- 
parable.”) Albert’s high regard for Grey’s 
services and character assured Queen Victoria’s 
confidence in him and he was by degrees vested 
with the Private Secretary’s full powers. In 
1866 on the death of Sir Charles Phipps, who 
as Privy Purse for seventeen years had shared 
some of Grey’s duties, the Queen invited Lord 
Russell, her Whig Prime Minister, formally to 
recognize Grey’s position. Her plan was that 
the General should continue to transact her 
political business, with Sir Thomas Biddulph 
managing her domestic and financial affairs. 
But Russell pleaded the absence of precedent 
to avoid using the term Private Secretary, sug- 
gesting that Grey and Biddulph should be 
officially designated “‘ Joint Keepers of the 
Privy Purse.” The Queen reluctantly agreed, 
although she thought the subterfuge dishonest; 
she continued to use Grey as she had intended. 
The year following, through the agency of 
Disraeli, then Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House, further application was 
made to the Tory-Democrat, Lord Derby, then 
Prime Minister, to give the office recognition. 
In consenting he wrote, “ I cannot but think 
the objection to the appointment to be the 
merest pedantry.” Grey’s appointment was 
therefore gazetted on April 30th, 1867, pro- 
voking no comment. 

Grey continued to serve the Queen until his 
death three years later. From 1869 onwards, 
when troubled with deafness, he relied increas- 
ingly for assistance on his nephew by marriage, 
Colonel Henry Ponsonby, an extra-equerry who 
owed his original Court assignment to the 
Prince Consort’s interest. Ponsonby, a gallant 
and a keen soldier, was further endowed with 
unusual political and literary talents. His 
thousands of letters to his beloved wife, of 
which only a portion have been’ published, 
tefle-t a shrewd appraisal of the Queen’s 
Strersth and weakness. (Mrs. Ponsonby was 


or 
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Ponsonby reports to the Queen that Mr. Sendall’s 

appointment to the Governorship of Natal has been 

withdrawn. Her Majesty comments: “This is a 

triumph to the Queen and shows how right she was in 
at Ist not approving it” 
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SIR HENRY PONSONBY, Private Secretary to Queen 
Victoria, 1870-1895, and his son, later a Labour 


Cabinet Minister 


the former Mary Bulteel, a niece of Grey, and 
had been one of the favourite Maids of Honour 
at Court.) As General Grey lay dying in March 
1870 Ponsonby wrote to her: 


I can’t help thinking of what a tremendous 
loss he will be. It is quite true that she [the 
Queen] seldom saw him of late, but he always 
told her what he thought and tho’ it irritated her 
it sunk in and did her good. I believe the ministers 
thought he might have done more, but I believe 
he knew how far he could go and that owing to 
this his advice was never altogether disregarded. 


From this it may be gathered that by Grey’s 
time of service, the sovereign’s ministers already 
































appreciated the value of a responsible Private 
Secretary as trusted intermediary. 

Grey had recommended Ponsonby as his 
successor, an appointment made by the Queen 
despite the opposition of some of her family, 
who fancied he had “‘ extreme radical tendencies 
on military and other matters.” Of greater 
importance here is that the announcement in 
the London Gazette of April 8th, 1870, that 
Ponsonby had succeeded to the secretaryship 
aroused no public discussion. 

As his private correspondence reveals, 
Ponsonby’s touch was at first uncertain—at 
Christmas 1872 after reading a copy of Stock- 
mar’s memoirs, a present from his wife, he 
wrote her: 


He was quite a different sort of private secre- 
tary. He was an adviser and that I certainly am 
not. Take his advice to Leopold about his 
pension.! Leopold accepted it. Take my humble 
advice the other day about jumbling up of pay- 
ments from the Privy Purse and Chamberlain’s 
department which is sure to lead to grief one day. 
I was civilly told I knew nothing at all about it, 
was desired to say nothing more and that Mr. 
Gladstone who held a totally different opinion 
would in the course of time explain it to me. Of 
course he hasn’t because if the Q has ever spoken 
to him on the subject she will find that he thinks 
exactly as I do. 


But this phase passed. Later his wife described 
his important submissions thus: 


He had from intimate knowledge of the 
Queen’s character and her ways learnt what to 
leave out, and not to press an unwelcome con- 
clusion in a first letter, and then perhaps put it 
into a second letter and then very strongly but 
incidentally. This was sometimes very important 
especially to secure a full hearing for a minister, 
especially if that minister was not much in favor 

. . these passages would modify her views and 
she almost always acted on them. 


A feature of the early years of Ponsonby’s 
incumbency was the Queen’s marked reluctance 
to undertake the ceremonial side of her duties. 
Her Secretary, while recognizing her great 
industry and remarkable grasp of affairs, 
thought that the times demanded a more visible 
sovereign. When Sir William Jenner, the 


1 Prince Leopold, on leaving London in July 183! 
to assume the Crown of Belgium, renounced the 
annuity of £50,000 granted him by Act of Parliament 
in anticipation of his marriage to the late Princess 
Charlotte. This sacrifice was apparently a victory for 
Stockmar’s commonsense over the Prince’s well- 
known cupidity. 
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Jueen’s physician who, Ponsonby suspected, 
acouraged her to enjoy her impaired health, 
condemned the efforts of her ministers to 
induce Her Majesty to visit London, saying 
it was done for party purposes and it was 
outrageous to treat a woman so—they never 
would have treated a man so,” Ponsonby 
shocked him by retorting, “ No, they would 
simply have turned him off the throne.” He 
agreed with the view of Gladstone, whom he 
genuinely admired as his royal mistress did not, 
that the Queen had “ laid up in early years an 
immense fund of loyalty, but that she was now 
living off her capital.” It was, of course, a 
Prime Minister, Disraeli—and not a Secretary 
—who charmed the Queen into emerging as a 
symbol of her age. No one could in fact expect 
to change Queen Victoria in the last decades of 
her reign when, through experience and 
tenacity of purpose, she actually increased her 
personal authority, especially with regard to 
ministerial appointments and foreign affairs. 
But during this strange revival of royal power 
Ponsonby’s common sense assisted when 
difficulties arose over the Queen’s treatment of 
the Heir, over Ireland, Army reform and the 
growing tension between Lords and Commons 
during Rosebery’s ministry. Disraeli, who 
sponsored Ponsonby’s admission to the Privy 
Council in 1880, agreed with Gladstone in his 
appreciation of a Secretary whose judgment, 
tact, self-effacement and good natured honesty 
set a standard for all who followed him. At the 
end of his long tenure of twenty-five years, it 
can be taken that the post he filled with such 
distinction had at last become a recognized 
part of British constitutional arrangements. 


IV 

To this point the firm establishment and 
acceptance of the private secretary’s office has 
been considered: some important aspects of its 
recent history should now be mentioned. 

In 1895 Ponsonby died from a stroke 
brought on by overwork. Since Sir Thomas 
Biidulph’s death in 1878, he had also managed 
the Privy Purse; to lighten the burden he had, 
however, singled out in 1880 one of the 
equerries, Major Arthur Bigge, to train as his 
assistant. Queen Victoria, who appreciated 
Bicge’s personal service to her friend the 


A party at Balmoral, 1878; PONSONBY 
second from right at back 
Fro “Henry Ponsonby,” by Arthur Ponsonby, Macmillan, 1942 




















































Empress Eugénie, encouraged his advancement. 
Fifteen years’ work with Ponsonby developed in 
Bigge a competence that later made him a vital 
if unobtrusive force in the shaping of modern 
British monarchy. His first term of duty was 
comparatively brief and on King Edward VII’s 
accession he became confidential adviser to the 
Heir Apparent, the future George V. King 
Edward had already a trusted and capable friend 
in Sir Francis Knollys, who had managed his 
affairs for over twenty years. Lord Knollys, as 
he became in 1902, was a staunch Liberal, a 
fact that was to be of particular significance 
during the 1910-11 crisis over the Parliament 
Bill, in the midst of which George V came to 
the throne. In marked contrast to other 
sovereigns of his line, King George greatly 
admired his royal father; because of this, and 
of the formidable problems confronting him, 
he retained, on the recommendation of Sir 
Arthur Bigge, the services of Lord Knollys. 
For the first time in its history the Private 
Secretary’s office became a dyarchy, for Bigge 
served jointly with Knollys. 

The arrangement was decidedly not a 
success. Between Knollys and Bigge as persons 
lay something of the antipathy of the Edwardian 
Age for the Victorian. Of greater significance is 
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ARTHUR BIGGE, LORD STAMFORDHAM ; of him King 


George V said: “ He tau 


the fact that at a critical juncture neither of 
these confidential advisers was empowered to 
act as the exclusive interpreter of the sovereign’s 
view to his ministers, or vice versa. There 
remains the factor of Knollys’ political interests. 
When a recognized constitutional authority, 
Professor Arthur Keith, writes “‘ No one could 
expect that a private secretary could be anxious 
to see the passing of the Parliament Bill...” 
he surely disregards the obvious partisanship 
that betrayed Knollys into not reporting to the 
King vital information about Balfour’s inten- 
tions. This lapse infuriated the Conservative 
Leader and disturbed King George V when 
later revealed. 
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ne how to be a King” 


In 1913 Knollys retired and Bigge (who had 
been raised to the peerage as Lord Stamford- 
ham in 1911) became principal Private Secre- 
tary, remaining so until his death in 1931. It 
fell to him to assist his master in a number of 
difficult situations: the perennial Irish problem; 
the upheaval of the Great War; the choice of 
Baldwin instead of Curzon in 1923; the rise of 
Labour and the industrial unrest of the twentics. 
Victorian in style and manner, Stamfordham’s 
wisdom and adaptability can be judged by tie 
confidence he inspired in the King’s Labour 
ministers, and his work after King George \’s 
illness in 1928, which incapacitated the ruler *o 
a greater degree than is generally known, is 
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ecially important. Though a benevolent 
ntor to his assistant private secretaries, it 
4s his practice to keep a firm personal control 
yor all of the King’s concerns, and readers of 
Sir Harold Nicolson’s life of George V— 
jocularly referred to by the author as “ Bigge’s 
Book”’—can appreciate the truth of that 
monarch’s tribute, “ He taught me how to be a 
King.” 

Stamfordham’s death in March 1931 robbed 
King George V of an influence that Nicolson 
has characterized as “ protective, cautious, 
imaginative and stimulating.” Sir Clive (later 
Lord) Wigram who followed him, while devoted 
to the royal family which he had served for a 
quarter of a century, brought to his task quali- 
ties of a different order. Bluff, genial and active, 
Wigram was less retiring than his predecessor, 
welcoming the opportunities for personal contact 
with the Cabinet offices and other ministries 
that his important position allowed him. He 
was also content to delegate more responsibility 
to his two assistant secretaries. An ardent 
sportsman, Wigram thought naturally in terms 
of the King and his ministers working “as a 
team,” and in later years he described the 
financial crisis of August 1931 which resulted 
in the formation of a National government as 
one in which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald “ had 
played the game.” As the King’s actions at this 
time remain to some degree controversial, it is 
interesting to speculate whether Stamfordham’s 
peculiar vigilance might have spared the 
monarchy the strictures of some of its critics, 
who have held that the sovereign was unduly 
partial to the solution of a coalition government 
under his Labour prime minister. 

The Abdication crisis in 1936 was at once 
more personal and more dangerous to the 
monarchy itself. In considering the relation- 
ship of King Edward VIII to his Private 
Secretary, Sir Alexander (later Lord) Hardinge, 
who had been trained since 1920 in the Stam- 
fordham school, several points are worthy of 
particular attention. Though he had recently 
appc nted Hardinge, Edward VIII did not see 
fit tc extend to his Secretary any measure of 
conf lence on the highly personal and con- 
trov. °sial issue of his intended marriage. Once 
the Private Secretary became convinced 
thro. ch the many other sources of information 
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available to him, including letters to the Palace, 
that the position of the Crown was being 
jeopardized, he urged a reluctant Prime 
Minister, who was barely recovered from a 
breakdown, to approach King Edward as the 
sovereign’s chief official adviser under the con- 
stitution. As the crisis deepened and press 
publicity in Great Britain became imminent, 
Hardinge, who took pains to inform himself of 
the probable course of ministerial action, 
addressed a respectful warning letter to King 
Edward suggesting a practical step by which his 
position might be strategically improved before 
the storm of publicity broke. Finally, once 
negotiations between the King and his ministers 
at home and overseas had been joined, the 
Private Secretary continued to perform, as far 
as circumstances allowed, all the routine tasks 
of his post, and was kept informed of develop- 
ments not only by the Prime Minister but also 
by the King’s personal legal adviser. Thus the 
continuity of the Private Secretary’s office was 
maintained, though during the reign of Edward 
VIII its service proved to be of much greater 
importance to the monarchy as an institution 
than to the monarch personally. It should be 
added that after the accession of King George 
VI, whom Hardinge served with distinction 
until 1943, there was a return to the traditional 
relationship between sovereign and secretary. 


Vv 

The late Professor Laski, an admirer of 
Taylor and Ponsonby, but a critic who advo- 
cated placing all Palace appointments, including 
that of Private Secretary, under the civil 
service, wrote: 

To keep the crown a dignified emollient; to 
confine its acts to ceremonial; to maintain the 
ultimate faith of parties in its neutrality; these 
are the terms upon which the metaphysics of 
constitutional monarchy can continue to be 
accepted. 

Almost without exception, these ends have 
already been admirably served by the Private 
Secretaries. That the British possess in their 
constitutional, and extra-constitutional, arrange- 
ments what Cavour called “a sense of the 
possibilities” is amply demonstrated by the 
development of this little known office to its 
present day usefulness to both Crown and 
Cabinet. 





N JULY 1768, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Sir 
[pst Amherst, the organizer of victory 

over the French and Indians in North 
America, achieved extraordinary notoriety in 
London by refusing the invitation of King 
George III to take up his Governorship of the 
State of Virginia. The celebrated soldier was 
thereupon deprived of the Governorship in 
favour of the unknown Lord Botetourt, a pen- 
niless friend of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. This nobleman, who had no pre- 
vious knowledge of America, was packed off 
with a welcome, if small, salary to preside over 
the already restive spirits of the Old Colony. 
He was soon in difficulties and died in office two 
years later. 

Amherst had always looked upon his 
Governorship as an honorary distinction and 
the accepted way of rewarding the undeniably 
great services of a military hero without private 
fortune. Certainly, the memory of his arduous 
campaigns in North America was uncongenial 
to one fond of London society and the pursuits 
of a country gentleman in Kent. But undoubt- 
edly he was much taken aback by the con- 
sequences of his refusal to recross the Atlantic 
in the King’s service. In a mood of extreme 
irritation, he resigned all his military appoint- 
ments, a severe measure for one not well 
endowed with wealth. He was only reconciled 
to the King and his Ministers after nearly four 
months in the wilderness. His return to favour 
was sweetened with the gift of the Colonelcy 
of the third Regiment of Foot, which was 
added to the restored Colonelcy of the Royal 
Americans, and a grant of 20,000 acres of land 
in New York State left no doubt about the 
Ministry’s desire for the support of England’s 
greatest expert on American affairs, as well as 
their appreciation of his want of fortune. 

In January 1775, when the mood of the 
American colonies was becoming daily more 
menacing, George III personally begged 
General Amherst to take over as Commander- 
in-Chief in the Colonies in place of General 
Gage, suggesting that he should take “ an olive 
branch in one hand, while the other should be 
prepared to obtain submission.” Amherst told 
the King he would rather resign from the 
Army than go. 

He was given one further chance. After the 


Field-Marshal 
Lord Amherst 


A MILITARY 
ENIGMA 


An able and victorious 
commander in North America during 
the Seven Years War, Amherst 
three times refused to return to 


the scene of his triumphs. What 


is the explanation of his conduct ? 


By REX WHITWORTH 


disaster of Saratoga in January 1778, he was 
again urged by the King to go over and retrieve 
the situation. Once more he refused to go, yet 
in his appointment of Lieutenant-General of 
the Ordnance he continued to give the Govern- 
ment the benefit of his military advice and him- 
self carried out the detail of the logistical staff 
work necessary for waging the war against the 
rebellious colonists. 

He gained further promotion at home. In 
1780, as Commander-in-Chief, he acted with a 
touch of his old promptitude and calculated 
severity to re-establish order in London during 
the Gordon riots. For five days and nights 


mobs brought the life of the capital to a full 
stop, while England was fighting desperately 
against France and Spain, as well as the 
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ady, cheerful and alert when other hearts fail” ; 
AMHERST (1717-1796); portrait by Reynolds 


American colonies. Amherst put an end to the 
tumults by ordering out the troops, who shot 
down more than two hundred civilians. 
Thirteen years later, when the French Revo- 
lutionary Government declared war on Britain, 
Amherst was recalled to the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Never was the British Army 
in so low a state, the officers so professionally 
incompetent, the status of the private soldier so 
wretched. Naturally, Amherst has been held to 


Vhat sort of man was Amherst? What is 
the explanation of his conduct? For his part 
in t':e conquest of North America, the historian 
of the British Army, Sir John Fortescue, rates 
hin. as the greatest British soldier between 
Marlborough and Wellington. 


Why did he 


refuse three times to return to the scene of his 
triumphs? Supposing he had returned, would 
the war of Independence have been averted, 
or differently concluded? If he believed that 
militarily the cause was hopeless from the start, 
how was it he continued so long to assist with 
his professional advice Lord George Germaine, 
Lord North and the King? Had greed for 
office become his sole rule of conduct? It was 
said, in his support, that he did not want to 
fight the Americans, who had served so well 
under his command. In that case, where was 
the moral justification for his remaining Com- 
mander-in-Chief at home, responsible for a 
policy he could not privately support ? Was he 
perhaps too enamoured of the comforts of life, 
too much under the thumb of a wife without 
children, to take up again the manly profession 
of arms, which in his early years he had done 
so much to adorn? Or had the strenuous years 
of 1758-1763 burnt away his energy and left a 
weak-kneed office holder ? 

Some day, perhaps, some researcher will 
find time to quarry into Amherst’s voluminous 
official papers in the Public Record office in 
London and in Ottawa to find an explanation of 
the fascinating riddle of his public life. For the 
present, his career remains an enigma. The 
brilliant campaigns fought in America in 1758- 
1761 were the result of a rare administrative 
capacity, persistence and patience. They 
exhibit a ready ability on the part of Amherst 
to organize and train forces according to new 
tactical concepts. He had the talent of a true 
supreme commander for combining regular 
British forces and colonial troops in nicely 
balanced task forces and directing them in 
accordance with a patiently created unity of 
interest between the various civil and military 
departments of what was a.city state colonial 
polity. The problem of developing and co- 
ordinating the war effort of the thirteen 
colonies in conformity with the economic and 
military strategy of Whitehall was very great. 
But Amherst overcame alli, including the very 
difficult question of trade between the colonies 
and the French West Indies. He was even able 
successfully to employ the colonial regiments 
on expeditions outside the American continent 
—and indeed they stood the rigours of the 
Cuban expedition of 1762 far better than the 
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* If I had Power, I’d kill 20 in an haur.”’ 


Cartoon of AMHERST suppressing the Gordon Riots 


less well acclimatized regular battalions from 
Britain. Finally, in 1763, just before his return, 
he put down with extreme efficiency and 
rapidity the dangerous and widespread con- 
spiracy of Pontiac, when he had almost no 
reserve of troops at his disposal owing to the 
commitments he had assumed as far afield as 
Newfoundland and the West Indies. Although 
he returned to England in the autumn of 1763, 
his recall was not confirmed until September 
1764, when General Gage was appointed as his 
successor. Evidently the reason for this appoint- 
ment was Amherst’s signifying the King that 
he did not intend to return.' 

Some interesting information on the char- 
acter of Amherst in these early days of triumph 
can be gleaned from the letters of his sister 


1Calendar of Home Office Papers, L760-5, 
September 14th, 1764. 
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Mrs. Thomas, now in the Bodleian Library.? 
She was the wife of a country parson at Not- 
grove in the Cotswolds, and had leisure to keep 
up a large correspondence, which enables us io 
follow the fortunes of her distinguished brother. 

When Field-Marshal Ligonier selected 
Amherst for the command at Louisbourg in 
1758, he was a brilliant young Colonel of thirty- 
one. He had long been the apple of Ligonier’s 
eye, having served as a cornet in his cavalry 
regiment in Ireland. He was Ligonier’s Aide- 
de-Camp at the battles of Dettingen, Fontenoy 
and Rocoux, and as a mark of merit was ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Duke of Cumberland 
in the low countries in 1747 at the age of twenty. 
Promoted Lieutenant-Colonel in the First Foot 
Guards, he once again served on Cumberland’s 
staff in the ill-fated German campaign of 1757. 
When Cumberland’s Hanoverian Army was 
driven by the French to capitulate at Kloster- 
Zeven, Amherst became responsible under 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick for the inspec- 
tion and administration of the Hessian troops 
in British pay. 

Jeffrey Amherst took with him as a staff 
officer to Hesse his younger brother Billy, a 
young spark of wit and enterprise, who after- 
wards distinguished himself in North America. 
To reach Cassel the Amherst brothers rattled 
across Holland and Germany in a waggon day 
and night over execrable roads, sleeping on 
straw in the bottom, never taking off their 
clothes and hardly stopping to eat or drink. 
Having lost his hat out of the waggon, Billy was 
obliged to buy a Dutch fur-lined cap, which 
added to the dirty figure he cut on arrival. In 
Cassel he enjoyed greater comfort. He was 
nicknamed “ the Baron” and took his meals 
with the Princess of Hesse, never stirring out of 
doors without flunkeys in attendance. This 
tickled his young fancy. 

One day Jeffrey’s conversation with some 
German officers turned upon the subject of 
vampires. Evidently there was current among 
certain families a belief that the corpses of their 
ancestors turned into vampires. When ‘his 
occurred surviving descendants were apt to 
grow pale and sickly and pine to death, uniess 
they opened the vault to examine the state of 
the corpses. As soon as they came upon one 

? English MS, Letters D.46. 
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that looked fresh and lively they cut off its head 
whereupon the consumptive relative rapidly 
recovered. Billy was quick to seek confirmation 
of the likelihood of this macabre Teutonic tale 
from his learned sister. 

Recalled from Germany at the end of 1757, 
Jeffrey was appointed, after much hesitation by 
George II, to the command for the assault on 
the French stronghold of Louisbourg, Nova 
Scotia. He employed his sister Elizabeth as 
confidential clerk and she worked hard at Not- 
grove Vicarage, transcribing in her scholarly 
hand documents of military intelligence. She 
earned a fee of ten guineas for the work, “ the 
usual fee in offices for quick despatch.” Having, 
without transgressing the security regulations 
of the days, become completely au courant with 
the plans for the Louisbourg expedition, 
Elizabeth looked forward enthusiastically to 
being able to follow the news of her elder 
brother’s doing with all the excitement of one 
having inside knowledge. 

Billy was very anxious to accompany Jeffrey 
overseas, much to the latter’s annoyance. Lord 
Ligonier and Lord George Germaine, then 
named Sackville, the two senior officers of the 
army, were distressed at such impetuosity, and 
tried to cool his ardour by saying that he should 
certainly not go on such a hazardous operation 
“when he was in such a rising way” in 
England. Jeffrey backed them up strongly 
exclaiming, “‘ Pooh, and why should such a 
rising young man, in such favour, want to go 
to North America, where he has no business 
and run his head against stone walls?” Billy 
was downcast at such a douche of cold water, 
for he was a keen soldier, wanting to widen his 
experience. By persistence he got his way and 
soon returned bearing to the King his brother’s 
despatch on the victorious outcome of the 
attack on Louisbourg. He got £500 for his 
pains and returned to be shortly afterwards 
given command of a Regiment in North 
America, 

Evidently before setting out from London, 
one of Jeffrey’s chief problems was the extent 
of h:s powers of command in an amphibious 
operstion. In view of the disastrous quarrels 
bet. en the Admirals and the Generals on the 
Roc! efort expedition of 1757, Jeffrey was most 
e il to enquire in high places. He was told 
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“A young spark of wit and enterprise”; Amherst’s 
younger brother BILLY; portrait by R. E. Pine 


he was to be completely independent of Admiral 
Boscawen. ‘“ My brother took care to be 
throughly informed of how far his power 
extends. His good humour and great command 
of his passions will secure him from any 
quarrels and leagues which have been so fatal 
to our expeditions.” This ability to co-operate 
was not the least of Amherst’s great qualities. 
His relations with his difficult subordinate, 
Wolfe, bear this out. He was well aware of 
Wolfe’s temperament and was prepared to 
humour him. As his sister wrote, he winked at 
Wolfe’s failings, his alternating moods of 
exaltation and depression, and got on patiently 
with the administrative preparations for the 
Quebec expedition, while releasing Wolfe to go 
home to England on leave. 

General Whitmore, who served under 
Amherst at Louisbourg, told Elizabeth that he 
never saw a man “ so quick in taking everything 
right, so resolute in all he designs, and at the 
same time so mild, so good and considerate to 
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Louisbourg during the siege of 1758; the English camp is on the island behind the lighthouse, 
the French fleet in the bay on the right 


every creature under his command.” This 
modesty and straightforwardness went down 
well with the provincials so that, whereas Lord 
Loudoun had failed to secure their whole- 
hearted co-operation, Jeffrey Amherst was sup- 
ported on all sides and was able to report to 
Ligonier as late as August 1761 that everything 
was going well at Albany and “ there is a bonne 
volonté for anything that His Majesty is pleased 
to order.”* This is the more remarkable since 
at this time there was no threat from Canada or 
from the Indians, and British strategy was 
turned to employ provincial troops in aggres- 
sive designs outside the continent. It was the 
high point of American partnership in the 
building of the British Empire. 

In his attitude towards the Indians, Amherst 
was firm but courteous. He believed that there 
could never be any real peace on the frontiers 
unless they were brought totally under sub- 
jection. An anecdote told of Sir Jeffrey receiv- 
ing an Indian deputation gives a flash of insight 
into his character. Amherst was seated inside a 
great tent in a posture of formal state. Outside 
in the pouring rain soldiers were drawn up 
under the command of Colonel Gage to make 
an avenue of armed might along which the 
Indian tribal deputation was to pass on their 
way to present an address of loyalty to the King 
of England’s representative. As the downpour 


* Amherst to Ligonier, August 13th, 1761. 
Albany. 


increased, in rushed Colonel Gage’s soldier 
servant and shouted to Amherst, poised upon a 
made-up throne: “ Sir, your honour sits upon 
my master’s coat and he’ll be wet to the skin.” 
Amherst at once got up and said with a smile: 
“* Come, John, take the coat, I would not have 
your master wet.” And so the Indian dele- 
gation paused in the rain while the seat of the 
King’s representative was reupholstered. 
Physically, we know of Amherst’s appear- 
ance only what can be gleaned from the some- 
what romanticized portraits. His sister gives a 
lengthy description of him on his return from 
America after nearly six years’ absence. “ He 
is 6 foot high, extremely thin and has a very 
genteel make and air, so that he is really skin 
and bone. He is a fine graceful figure and his 
face being roundish he does not look so lean 
as he is. He has a high white forehead, a large 
Roman nose and full blue-grey eyes that are 
particularly quick, spirited and expressive. His 
mouth and teeth are handsome and his chin 
rather short, which gives a roundness to the 
bottom of his face. His hair is of a light brown, 
and his complexion has been very fair: but all 
that is seen of him now is tan colour, except his 
forehead and hands, and with fatigues end 
being weather-beaten, he has strong lines from 
his eyes down his cheeks which make him look 
ten years older than he is. His hands are very 
white, and fingers and nails remarkably neat 
and handsomely shaped. He has cut off his 
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hair and wears generally a scratch wig of the 
colour of his hair and dresses very plainly 
except when it is requisite he should be in full 
dress. He is extremely neat but has not a grain 
of foppery. He has a fine address and as much 
persuasion in his way of speaking as any man 
in the world. With that thin body of his it is all 
one to him whether he eats and drinks every 
day or not* his appetite is pretty good and the 
coarsest food satisfies him: and if he can meet 
with none he is the same good humoured, 
patient, cheerful man; is hardly ever in a pas- 
sion but is civilly resolute in what he designs: 
is generous, humane and modest, rather to a 
fault. He is steady, cheerful and alert when 
other hearts fail.” Here is certainly the explana- 
tion of his remarkable success in North America, 
but there is no hint of the grounds for his later 
unpopularity, nor for his indolence. 

He was certainly popular in America. His 
sister reports his attending a non-conformist 
religious meeting where the preacher spent two 
hours in embarrassing his modesty with praise, 
retailing all he had done to serve North America. 
Knowing how shy he was his sister adds rather 
slyly at the end of her account: “I wish 
Hogarth had been there to take his picture in 
purgatory.” There is but one hint in Elizabeth’s 
correspondence that bears on the riddle of 
Amherst. She thought his first wife a most 
tiresome woman. Amherst had married Miss 
Jenny Dalyson in 1753. There were no 
children and she became perhaps resentful of 
his long absence in America, however much a 
hero he was as the result of it. When Amherst 
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Montreal, an engraving of Amherst’s house in Kent 





was made a Knight of the Bath, in 1761, for 
the capture of Montreal, Ligonier took it upon 
himself to select his motto, “‘ Constantia et 
Virtute,” and chose the supporters for his coat 
of arms. Elizabeth expressed herself content 
that Lady Amherst should have had no part in 
the arrangements for the ceremony at West- 
minster Abbey, since she would obviously 
have done it so meanly; “ she has so great a 
share of pride that her neighbours call her the 
Duchess of Louisbourg: that pride all centres 
in herself, it having long been her aim to per- 
suade Jeffrey 10 quit the service and to spend 
his whole life with her in the country in the 
same unsociable, forbidding manner that she 
hides herself in.” And a neighbour in Kent 
wrote, “ surely the conqueror of America will 
have spirit enough to manage that little toad of 
a wife.” 

Is it idle to suppose that it was the influence 
of a woman which made Amherst’s later career 
so much of an anti-climax, that rendered him 
in his last years selfish, grasping and haughty, 
so that General Haldimand, Lord Dorchester 
and Horace Walpole all agree that he was dis- 
liked? Or was it perhaps, as is hinted in his 
sister’s description of him, that he came back a 
tired man, with his life’s force exhausted at 
forty-six? Perhaps one day a satisfactory 
explanation will be found for what remains an 
interesting psychological question. Elizabeth 
Thomas’s letters take our knowledge of a 
shadowy figure a long way further, but they 
throw no certain light across the dimness of 
her brother’s later days. 





From: “ Kentish Homes,” ed. C. J. Phillips, London, 1917 


Russian Views: III 
SUMMARIES AND TRANSLATION FROM THE RUSSIAN by C. PLATONOY 


Extracted from Questions of History, a magazine published by the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.2. 


The Victory of the Soviet Army in the 
Battle of Moscow 


(abridged from issue no. I, January 1957) 


The battle at the approaches to Moscow in 
the autumn and winter of 1941 proved to be one 
of the most important events in the war of the 
U.S.S.R. against Hitler’s Germany. It brought 
to an end the hardest period of the war for the 
Soviet Union, which had lasted six months. 
The battle was a complex sequence of military 
operations; it included two advances by the 
German armies on Moscow (in October and 
November 1941), the counter-advance of the 
Soviet army (December 1941) and the subse- 
quent general advance on the Moscow front 
(January-February 1942). The description of 
this great battle forms the subject of a special 
study, the present article being limited to the 
conditions in which it was fought and its 
significance. 

The advance of the German armies on 
Moscow was the result of considerable and 
dangerous successes, achieved by them in the 
course of the first months of the war. The army 
of invasion consisted of 190 divisions (including 
the troops of the Satellite countries) and disposed 
of enormous material resources. Though the 
attack was not entirely unexpected, no measures 
had been taken to bring the Soviet armed forces 
into a state of fighting readiness. The new 
frontiers of the Union were not properly forti- 
fied. The delivery of new aircraft, tanks, etc., 
had only begun; and this new equipment was 
scarce and not yet properly mastered. Owing to 
the unjustifiable repressions of 1937 and 1938, 
the Soviet forces had lost many experienced 
commanding cadres, and the new commanders 
of military groups and units had not yet acquired 
sufficient experience and skill. As a result of all 
this, the Soviet army, navy and air force were not 
sufficiently prepared for military action in the 
initial phase of the war. Though the attack on 
the Union (June 21st, 1941) was not unexpected 
from a general political and strategic point of 
view, it was sudden as regards tactics; and this 
also contributed to the initial success of the 
* blitz ”’ campaign. Mass attacks on the Soviet 
airfields put a considerable part of the air 
force out of action, and the enemy gained the 
strategic initiative. Cutting off and surrounding 
Soviet troops which had not been properly 
mobilized and deployed for action, Hitler’s tank 
units, supported by massed aircraft, rapidly 
advanced into the heart of the country, while the 


Soviet troops retreated along the whole front. 
Attempts to stop the enemy, on unprepared lines 
and by partial counter-attacks, were usually 
unsuccessful. The German army also surpassed 
the Soviet troops in fighting experience. 

At one time, the Soviet press maintained that 
the Soviet army was carrying out a planned 
retreat in the summer of 1941, and that it was 
intentionally surrendering territory to the enemy, 
in order to gain time and prepare a counter- 
advance, thus acting according to a plan of 
“active defence.” In fact, there did not exist 
any plan of active defence and the retreat was 
forced on the Soviet troops. 

By the end of September, the German armies 
had penetrated on a wide front deeply into the 
country. They had taken Kiev, occupied most 
of the Ukraine and of the Donbass and were at 
the gates of Leningrad, while the Soviet army, 
though still offering fierce resistance, was much 
weakened through the very heavy losses in men, 
arms and equipment. Hitler and the German 
Command decided to bring the war to a speedy 
end by one concentrated blow against Moscow, 
expecting that the fall of the capital would force 
the Soviet Union to surrender. The task of tak- 
ing Moscow was entrusted to the “ Centre” 
group of armies under Field-marshal von Bock. 
It consisted altogether of 75 divisions, including 
14 tank divisions. The Soviet forces opposing 
the “‘ Centre ” group were considerably weaker, 
especially in tanks and aircraft—they had only 
382 tanks and mostly obsolete types of fighters 
and bombers. 

On October 2nd, Hitler issued an order to his 
troops in which he said: “‘ This day starts the 
last great decisive battle of this year.”? The strik- 
ing groups of von Bock were concentrated on 
three narrow fronts—in the centre, in the 
direction of Viasma-Moscow: on the northern 
flank, towards Kalinin: and, on the southern 
flank, towards Orel-Tula. The last two groups 
were to meet to the East of Moscow, thus closing 
the ring round the capital and the Soviet army. 
The task of the central group was to surround 
the Soviet troops to the West of Viasma, and to 
take Moscow. The advance of the German 
armies was at first successful. Both opposing 
Soviet groups—‘‘ The Western front” uncer 
Timoshenko and “ The Briansk front” uncer 
Yeremenko—were pierced and, in the centre, 
two mobile tank groups, moving towards each 
other, met to the East of Viasma on Octo er 
13th, thus encircling large units of the ““Western 
front”; while, in the South, the German zad 
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ank army and the 2nd Field army surrounded 

ear Briansk) a part of the troops of the Briansk 
front. On October 9th, the chief of the Berlin 
‘ State Bureau of Information” announced to 
tne world that “‘ the issue of the war is decided 
and Russia is finished.”” By the end of October, 
the enemy was at the gates of Moscow; Kalinin 
Mojaisk and Orel had fallen, and German tanks 
had passed Tula to the South-East of Moscow, 
which was systematically bombarded from the 
air. But the advancing armies had already 
suffered enormous losses; and the whole country 
had risen to the defence of the capital. As the 
front line approached Moscow, the strength of 
the Soviet forces became greater. All resources 
of the Soviet people were mobilized; the whole 
male population, between the ages of 16 and 50, 
was undergoing military training; half a million 
Moscovites—mostly women—were building an 
elaborate network of defences round the capital; 
thousands of volunteers streamed into the fight- 
ing units; fresh reserves of well-trained and well- 
equipped units were concentrated round Mos- 
cow and Riazan, constantly reinforcing the front 
troops; from distant works came a stream of new 
equipment and the new Soviet tank “‘ T-34” 
proved superior to the German tanks. Already, 
during the tank battles at the approaches to 
Orel, the German tank units suffered heavier 
losses than the Soviet units. As the distance 
between the front line and the German air bases 
near Smolensk, Minsk and Bobruisk became 
greater, the Soviet air-force, acting from the 
Moscow net of air bases, became more active 
and gradually gained the upper hand in the air. 
By the end of October, under the pressure of 
growing Soviet resistance, the first advance on 
Moscow came to a standstill. The broad plan to 
capture Moscow in one huge manoeuvre had 
failed. 

The position, nevertheless, remained most 
dangerous. The Germans were halted on the 
nearest approaches to Moscow; and the German 
command decided to deliver one more “ final 
and decisive blow,” presuming that the reserves 
of the Soviet army were exhausted and that the 
resistance of the defenders could be easily over- 
come. The plan again provided for a “ pincers 
movement ” by Northern and Southern groups 
which would cut Moscow off from the rear, and 
a frontal attack by the 4th army from the centre. 
But it was getting late in the season; and the 
preparations for the November attack took a 
fortnight. The position of the German troops 
had worsened. Winter had started rather early; 
they had no winter clothes; their extended lines 
of communications were frequently attacked by 
guer.jlas; some units experienced a shortage of 
fuel, ammunition and even food. Nevertheless, 
the nitial phase of the operation was again suc- 
cess ul. Moscow was threatened from several 
dire"ions and, in some places, the Germans 





advanced to within fifteen to twenty miles from 
the capital On November 25th, Ribbentrop 
announced that “the Russians have suffered a 
decisive defeat, from which they will never be 
able to recover.”” But the Soviet command had 
by that time concentrated large reserves near 
Moscow, and had completed the formation of 
several new operational groups, which struck 
at both “ claws ” of the “ Pincers.” On Nov- 
ember 27th, the 2nd cavalry Corps of Belov, 
supported by strong infantry and tank units, 
defeated the 2nd German tank army and threw 
it back some twenty miles. On the 29th, the 
newly formed Ist striking army under Kusnetsov 
attacked the northern end of the “ Pincers ” and 
threw the German Northern group back across 
the Moskva-Volga canal. ~The November attack 
had failed. The German command made a last 
desperate attempt to capture Moscow, by throw- 
ing, on December Ist, several divisions of the 
4th army against the defences of the Naro- 
Fominsk sector. The attacking force succeeded 
in breaking through and advancing some 13-17 
miles, but was completely annihilated in battles 
of December 3rd-5th. 

On December 6th, Hitler ordered his troops 
to pass over to defence on the whole Soviet- 
German front. On the same day, even before 
Hitler’s order had reached his troops, the Soviet 
army started a counter-offensive on the Moscow 
front; the German armies were caught un- 
prepared for defensive operations. The relative 
strength of the opposing sides was then as 
follows—men, 1.5 to 1: field guns and mortars, 
I.I to I: aircraft, 2 to 1, in favour of the Soviet 
army: tanks, 1.6 to 1 and anti-tank guns, 2 to I 
in favour of the Germans. The ensuing great 
battles developed in two directions—to the 
North-West and to the South of Moscow. The 
North-Western operations started successfully, 
but, mainly owing to bad road conditions, 
developed rather slowly. But, by December 
13th, the resistance near Klin was broken; the 
enemy retreated in disorder, abandoning arms 
and transport. On the 16th, Kalinin was retaken, 
and only on the 20th was the advance halted on 
the line of the rivers Lama and Ruza. To the 
South of Moscow, even greater successes were 
achieved. Having defeated on December 6th and 
7th the forces that were threatening Tula, the 
armies of the South-Western front attacked the 
German armies (including the 2nd tank army) 
in the district of Stalingorsk from the East and 
the North, and forced them to retreat in disorder, 
abandoning vast quantities of tanks, artillery, 
transport and ammunition. Only by December 
30th did the enemy establish a new line of 
defence near Kaluga. Resuming the offensive in 
January, Soviet armies broke the line of the 
rivers Lama and Ruza, took Mojaisk and Kaluga 
and continued to press the enemy westwards. 
The Moscow counter-offensive then deve- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


STRATEGISTS OF THE FIRST WORLD 
WAR 


Sir, 

Mr. John’ Terraine’s article ‘ Armistice: 
November 11th, 1918” in your November 1958 
issue put forward some interesting if not entirely 
convincing ideas. One or two of these deserve 
comment. 

The author seems to think that the Royal Navy 
did not play the rédle it ought to have played in 
World War I because it lacked strategic thinkers 
that would bear comparison with Mahan, Clause- 
witz or Hamley, and because strategic doctrine in 
general could not penetrate an Admiralty that had 
no receptive machinery for it. Indeed, Mr. Terraine 
almost implies that strategic thought is contingent 
upon a General Staff’s existence. 

One admits at once that the Navy was handi- 
capped by Lord Fisher’s disinclination to share his 
strategic views with his colleagues, and that strategic 
preparation for war at the Admiralty was not often 
the result of any democratic or thought-sharing 
process. 

High-level consultation machinery aimed at war 
preparation might have improved readiness. It by 
no means follows, however, that the strategic 
doctrines evolved by this new bureaucratic addition 
would have been Clausewitzian in calibre. The 
committee system does not invariably produce men 
of genius, nor are men of genius always at their 
productive best while serving on a committee. I do 
not know that the army during that era produced 
thinkers who shook the throne of Clausewitz. Indeed 
there may have been one or two generals who did not 
entirely grasp the thought of the great German 
thinker on war. 

One finds it difficult to take seriously the view 
that Great Britain produced no strategic thinkers to 
stand comparison with Mahan, Hamley or Clause- 
witz. Were Custance, Richmond, the Dewars, and 
more particularly, Colomb not the equal of Hamley ? 
Moving on to a higher plane, one encounters Sir 
Julian Corbett. Opinions may vary as to whether he 
is the equal or the superior of Mahan as a strategist. 
What is not in doubt is the very high calibre of his 
strategic thought. 

At best, however, one thinks that even a Naval 
General Staff made up of Admirals of Clausewitzian 
abilities could not have given the Navy complete 
priority claim on the public purse strings in those 
fifteen years before 1914. Political rivalries, the 
invasion bogey, Lord Robert’s prestige, Liberal anti- 
militarism, the decisive effect of Lord Fisher’s 
necessary reform within the Navy, these and other 
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loped into a general advance on many sectors of 
the Soviet-German front. In the fierce engage- 
ments of the battle of Moscow, the Soviet army 
defeated fifty of the best regular divisions. The 
enemy lost over 120,000 men killed. The Soviet 
troops took about 3,000 guns, more than 1,000 
mine throwers, more than 1,300 tanks and about 
18,000 motor vehicles. 





very real pressures were not easily overcome. There 
was no simple solution to them then—there is no 
simple solution to them for the historian today. 
Yours, etc., 
D. M. SCHURMAN, 
Asst. Professor, Dept. of History, 
Royal Military College of Canada, 
Kingston, Ontario. 


Mr. Terraine writes: 


Professor Schurman’s observations are extremely 
interesting, and I am particularly grateful to him for 
—— attention to the work of Sir Julian Corbett, 
whom I ought certainly to have mentioned in my 
article. It is impossible not to agree with him that no 
simple solution existed to the strategic problems 
before 1914. I touched upon some of the difficulties; 
he has very rightly drawn attention to others. There 
remains the solid fact that in 1911 the war plans of 
the Admiralty were totally at variance with those of 
the War Office; and that by 1914 concord had been 
reached, but concord entirely favouring the Army 
point of view—which was, in effect, the point of view 
of the French General Staff. I remain convinced 
that grave misfortunes have stemmed from this. 


THE DEATH OF WILLIAM RUFUS 
Sir, 

In his most interesting article, Dr. Warren made 
no reference to the account of the Death of William II 
given by Walter Map, who was writing ninety to a 
hundred years after the events recorded. As this 
passage has several features in common with those 
recorded by the writer of the article, I have ventured 
to translate it from Distinctio V.6 of Mapes, De 
Nugis Curialium (Camden Society, 1850). 

“William II, King of England, the worst of 
kings, drove Anselm from the See of Canterbury and 
was later, by the just judgement of God, struck down 
by an arrow because he had given himself to the devil 
that prowls at midday and to whose commands he 
had subjected himself during his lifetime, thereby 
ridding the world of an evil burden. Now it should 
be noted that this event took place in the New 
Forest, which he had stolen from God and man so as 
to devote it to the wild beasts and to sporting with 
his hounds: from it he had violently uprooted 36 
churches and driven away their congregations. The 
man who had advised this wanton policy was Walter 
Tyrell, a knight from Pontoise in France. By this 
arrow-shot Tyrell took him from our midst, nor of 
his own accord but by the will of God and, by trans- 
fixing this animal caused a monster hateful to God 
to fall. 

“On the morning of the day on which he was 
shot by an arrow, he had related this dream which he 
had dreamt to Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester: 
* After chasing wild animals in a very lovely forest 
for a long period, I entered a beautiful chapel wiiere 
I saw a naked man lying on an altar. His face and 
the whole of his body were so pleasant to look at that 
they could easily have served as perpetual food and 
drink for the whole earth. I ate the middle finger of 
his right hand, an action which he tolerated with the 
utmost patience and with an expression of complete 
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enity. From there I went out hunting again but, 
fc ling hungry, I soon returned. I grasped the hand 
fy m which I had taken a finger but he, who before 
had looked like an angel, snatched back his hand so 
suddenly and glared so angrily at me, while his face, 
which had previously been angelic, was now trans- 
formed to one of such intolerable horror and un- 
speakable hatred that the ruin not of one man but 
of the whole world could be presaged from the deep- 
set lines on it. Then he said, ‘ Most assuredly you 
will not eat me in the future.’ 

‘Gundulf, through his tears, replied, ‘ The 
forest is the kingdom of England; the wild animals 
are those innocent people whom the Lord committed 
to your care since you were appointed their minister 
by God, so that they through your agency should 
enjoy peace and quiet to His praise and honour. 
You, however, by reason of your depraved tastes, 
being their slave not their master, dissected, devoured 
and dissipated them as if they were fruit placed 
before you. What is the chapel but the Church into 
which you have so ruthlessly burst, taking away its 
revenues to squander on your soldiery ? He who is 
beautiful above the sons of men is called the Son of 
the Most High. You ate His finger when you 
devoured that blessed man Anselm, who was so 
important a member of that holy body with the 
result that he ceased to appear any longer in his 
official place. That you went out and returned again 
hungry means that you still intended to mutilate the 
Lord most basely in his members. He pulled His 
hand away vigorously and His face was changed, as 
though from light to darkness. The light meant that 
He is gentle and kind and of great mercy to all who 
call upon Him. You, however, have not called upon 
Him but have done your utmost to choke Him, 
consequently His colour was changed for the 
worse, which can be attributed to you, because you 
disdainfully repulsed Him when He was in a mood 
to be pacified. Because He said, ‘ Thou shalt not 
eat, He meant that you have already been judged 
and your ability to do harm has been utterly taken 


away. Nevertheless, change your way of life, even 
at this late hour; death is waiting for you at the 
gates.’ The king did not believe him. On that very 
same day in the forest which he had filched from 
God, he was struck down by Walter Tyrell and he 
was stripped to his bare skin by his followers. His 
body was placed on a rough two-wheel cart by a 
yoke! who did not recognize it but who was moved 
by pity to convey it to Winchester. When he arrived 
there he could not find his burden at first but later 
he discovered it besmeared with mud in a pond which 
he had crossed—and so it reached Winchester and 
buria!. On the same day Peter of Melois, who came 
from near Exeter, was visited by a squalid and foul 
creat\\re that carried a bloody javelin. As he rushed 
past e cried out, ‘ This javelin has to-day pierced 
your <ing.” This king had conferred on his sup- 
port many possessions of the church, which he 
had .njustly acquired from the bishops, for he was 
niggs* 4 of his own property but generous with that 
of ot) cr people. 

n the day of his death the lord Abbot of Cluny 
revea d these events to Anselm who was spending 
his es ‘e with him. 

nry, the younger brother of the afore- 
ment ned king, was busily engaged in London 
_ x to become king. He had no bishops to help 
im 


ause Robert, his elder brother, was then in 
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Jerusalem and Anselm, whom they so rightly 
revered, was still in exile. Girard, the disgraceful 
Bishop of Hereford, crowned him after obtaining a 
promise under oath of that archbishopric which 
should first fall vacant. . . . King Henry prospered 
in his kingdom although he had made a very ignoble 
entry intoit...” 

We can see in this extract the importance attached 
to’ dreams, the possible motive and ‘“ God’s dis- 
approval manifested in this world.” 

It is clear that Walter Map is far from reliable 
when describing events that happened outside the 
range of his own life-time but his account acquires a 
new significance when read in the light of Dr. 
Warren’s sober interpretation. 

Yours, etc., 
ELYSTAN PHILLIPs, 
Cranleigh, Surrey. 


CHARLES II’s SECRETARIES 


interesting article on “ Charles II’s 
Secretaries of State’? Mr. D. G. C. Allan makes a 
curious slip. “ For four months after the resignation 
of Sir Leoline Jenkins,” he writes, “the junior 
Secretaryship of State was held by Sidney, Lord 
Godolphin, who, with his colleague the Earl of 
Sunderland and his successor the Earl of Middleton 
was one of the three youngest of Charles II’s Secre- 
taries of State. Their youthful ministry was nick- 
named the ‘ Chits ’.” 

That is not correct. The three ministers nick- 
named the “Chits” in 1679 were Sunderland, 
Sidney Godolphin, and Laurence Hyde, Clarendon’s 
younger son who was soon to be created Earl of 
Rochester; and I must remind Mr. Allan of the 
familiar lines, sometimes attributed to Dryden 
(Dryden, Works, ed. Scott, XV, pp. 273-5) but 
probably more correctly to John Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester (Rochester, Works, ed. Hayward, p. 58). 
The versions vary slightly; the opening verses of 
that given by Sir Walter Scott read thus: 

Clarendon had law and sense, 
Clifford was fierce and brave; 
Bennet’s grave look was a pretence, 
And Danby’s matchless impudence 

Help’d to support the knave. 


But Sunderland, Godolphin, Lory, 
These will apear such chits in 
Twill turn all politics to j: 
To be repeated like John Dorv, 
When fiddlers sing ai feasts. 
Incidentally, Sidney Godolphin was not raised 
to the peerage until the summer of 1684, when he 
succeeded Rochester at the Treasury. He was then 
created Lord Godolphin of Rialton. He was subse- 
quently raised to the rank of an Ear! with the titles of 
Viscount Rialton and Earl of Godolphin. 
Yours, etc., 
TRESHAM LEVER, 
Bosworth Old Hall, Rugby. 


ay 
ry, 


(Mr. Frank Arthur of Bromley, Kent, has also 
written to remark that it was Arlington, not 
Sunderland, who “ staged the burlesque marriage 


between King Charles II and Louise de 
Kerouaille.’’-—Eps.] 





Mr. Allan writes : 


Mr. Arthur has pointed out an error of emphasis 
on my part in my statement that Sunderland “ staged 
a burlesque marriage between the King and Louise 
de Kerouaille.”” I was anxious to cite an example of 
the Earl’s courtship of this royal mistress and should 
perhaps have referred to the financial assistance he 
gave her rather than to an incident in which his part 
may well have been subsidiary to Arlington’s. 

J. P. Kenyon writes: ‘‘ Certainly he [Sunderland] 
and his wife were well to the fore in the pagan fes- 
tivities at Arlington’s country seat in October 1671 
when Louise de Kerouaille was ‘ bedded’ as the 
King’s mistress.”” (Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland 
1641-1702, p. 11. London, 1958). 

On Sir Tresham Lever’s point: I am afraid that I 
had mistakenly assumed that the nickname applied 
to the ministry as a whole rather than to the three 
ministers named in the doggerel. 


Sir, CLIENTS OF ROME 

Mr. Carson, in his review of my Foreign Clientelae 
December 1958), charges me with deducing a 
tightening of Roman control in Spain after 133 B.C. 
from the cessation of the Celt-Iberian silver coinage, 
and with quoting Hill as my source for this. The 


former is simply false: I do no such thing. To the 
latter, too, I plead not guilty. As was often neces- 
sary, in order to save space, references for a whole 
paragraph are collected in one footnote, and it is left 
to the interested reader to look up who said what. 
In this case, of course, it is Dr. Sutherland who 
gives this dating; and as he is as distinguished a 






\ Yes Sir, an excellent wine, 
the shippers are well known to us 


Know your shippers know your wine. 
Any wine drinker will tell you that. Wine 
drinkers know Bouchard Aine as reliable 
shippers, with a long list of wines to their 


who strongly recommend :— 


sk AINE denoting the eldest son of the family. 


numismatist as Mr. Carson, and as he wrote eight 
years after Hill, with full knowledge of Hill and mo:t 
of the finds, it was not unreasonable—though it may 
have been wrong—to follow his judgment. In ordcr 
to save space—an overriding necessity in scholar'y 
publications—discussion of marginal points had 
be cut to a minimum: of course, I could have cite 
Mattingly’s note on the Cordova hoard and many 
others. Mr. Carson has been too ready—despite my 
explicit warning in the Preface—to construe economy 
as ignorance. 

Moreover, he proceeds to say that this is the oniy 
occasion on which I cite the evidence of coinage, 
and that ‘‘ the evidence available in ancillary dis- 
ciplines—apparently goes by default.” This is 
strange behaviour for a reviewer who charges his 
victim with inaccuracy. There are, in fact, four 
other references to coinage—if Mr. Carson reads the 
book, he will find out where—and there are several 
to papyri and archaeological data. Unfortunately, 
most evidence of this sort is not relevant to the 
subject—though, naturally, judgments on this may 
differ in individual cases. 

There is, however, one “ancillary discipline ” 
which is relevant: epigraphy. Some of the most 
important conclusions in the book are based on the 
evidence of inscriptions: 73 notes cite 56 inscriptions 
in 4 languages, gathered from 18 different series and 
collections; and there are 27 more in the Appendices 
(one of which is wholly epigraphical). It is strange 
that all this should have escaped a reviewer’s notice, 
and in the circumstances his generalisation about my 
ignorance of ancillary disciplines seems unintelligible. 

Yours, etc., E. BADIAN. 






















name. Drink good wine tonight with Bouchard Aine, 


Chateau Haut Marbuzet 1952 
A robust red wine from one 

of the smaller chateaux, with a 
full body and great character. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AN OLD WAY TO PAY NEW DEBTS 

E QUEEN’S WARDS: Wardship and Marriage under 
Elizabeth I. By Joel Hurstfield, 366 pp. (Long- 
mans. 42S.) 

‘Whoever desires to introduce reforms into a 
state and see them accepted and maintained, must 
retain at least the shell of the old institutions, so that 
it may appear to the people that nothing has been 
altered.” Tudor sovereigns and statesmen may or 
may not have read their Machiavelli, but his was 
certainly the principle on which they acted when 
they were faced with the task of stretching an in- 
elastic and outdated revenue to meet the expanding 
needs of government in an inflationary age—and 
that without raising the spectres of rebellion and 
civil war. What they did was to establish machinery 
for screwing up the fiscal yield of feudalism in the 
hope (vain, as it proved) of making it pay for govern- 
mental services that it could no longer directly 
provide; at the same time they shared the profits of 
the most far-reaching of their surviving feudal rights 
—the guardianship, during minority, of fatherless 
heirs of tenants-in-chief holding by knight service— 
by regularly offering these for sale to speculative 
investors or granting them as cheap (if improvident) 
rewards for services rendered. Like most Tudor 
administrative expedients, the system seems to have 
owed its initial shaping to Thomas Cromwell; what 
Mr. Hurstfield shows is how it worked during the 
half-century when the Cecils, father and son, suc 
cessively filled the post of Master of the Wards. 
In doing so he has written an important chapter in 
the history of Elizabethan administration and society 
and of the transition from the feudal state to the new 
monarchy. 

Mr. Hurstfield’s title may possibly mislead the 
unwary. Although over 150 of the Queen’s wards are 
mentioned by name, it is the guardians rather than 
the wards who are the subject of the book; for it is 
only occasionally and by chance that the records 
yield data for a picture of what the system felt like 
to its unconsulted victims. But the prospective 
reader will be even wider of the mark if he lets the 
statistical detail presented in the earlier chapters 
some of it, perhaps, more appropriate to an ap- 
pendix) persuade him that this is just a piece of barren 
antiquarianism. It is anything but that. The 
problem that faced the Tudor governments was one 
that faces all governments in time of national crisis: 
the hasty adaptation of inherited institutions to 
present emergencies; and if Mr. Hurstfield’s work 
on the official war history involved for some years 
the desertion of the Queen’s wards for current 
problems, he went back to them (as these pages 
amply testify) with a clearer perception of what 
“controls”? mean for any government in any age. 
But perhaps his most vital and lasting contribution 
comes in chapter 10, in which he discusses the extent 
and a of “ corruption’ in Tudor adminis- 
tration. Sir John Neale introduced us to the problem 
ten years ago in his Raleigh Lecture, in which he was 
alreaiy able to draw on some of Mr. Hurstfield’s 
trescerches into wardship; and Mr. Hurstfield’s 
balanced analysis and mellowed conclusions will 
take a worthy place alongside investigations of the 
sam: phenomenon in later centuries. 

any other things, not suggested by the title, the 
tread-r will learn from this absorbing volume. For a 








The Government and 
the Newspaper Press 
in France, 1814-1881 


IRENE COLLINS 


Liberty of the press, guaranteed to all 
Frenchmen in 1814, led to a struggle which 
played an important part in the political 
history of nineteenth-century France. 

This book tells the story, up to the time 

of the great press law of 1881. 


(OXFORD HISTORICAL SERIES) 30s. net 


. 
Democracy in France 
THE THIRD AND FOURTH REPUBLICS 
DAVID THOMSON 
“Dr Thomson describes the social forces 
and their interplay, the parties and their 
clientéle, the ideologies and recurrent ideas 
in their perpetually renewed guises, with 
insight and skill.’ scoTSMAN 
Third edition, revised (Chatham: House) 18s. net 


. 
A History of 
Hong Kong 
G. B. ENDACOTT 
Here is the story of Hong Kong from the 
first British naval settlement down to the 
present post-war period. It is based largely 


on Colonial Office and government 


sources. Illustrated 30s. net 


India, Pakistan and 
the West 
PERCIVAL SPEAR 


(HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY) 


Third edition 7s. 6d. net 
. ¢. . 

Colonial Elites 

ROME, SPAIN, THE AMERICAS 

RONALD SYME 

(The Whidden Lectures, 1958) 7s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








LIVELY, SCHOLARLY 
HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 
FROM GINN 


The story of our past in the eight “ Grammar 
School Series” volumes, each with a Reference 
Book for background study. 


1. From Ur to Rome 6s. 9d. 
r From Flints to Printing 6s. 9d. 
‘a The Days of the Tudors and Stuarts 7s. 3d. 
4. From William III to Waterloo 7s. 3d. 
5A. From Waterloo to George VI 8s. Od. 
5B. From Napoleon to Hitler 10s. Od. 
5C. From Washington to Roosevelt 12s. 6d. 
6. The British Empire and Commonwealth 
1815-1949 14s. Od. 


Three sets of small reference booklets (5s. 3d. 
each set) grouped within three broad periods 
of English history. 


BLUE SHELF Before the Norman Conquest 


Books and Writing Roman Soldiers 
Britain before the Romans Roman Towns and Country 


Home of the Angles and Houses 
Saxons Ships and Sailing 


GREEN SHELF The Middle Ages 


The Bayeux Tapestry 
English Castles 
English Monasteries 


YELLOW SHELF Under Tudor Rulers 


Bibles and Prayer-Books Elizabethan Schools and 
Elizabethan Houses and Schoolboys 

the Things Inside Girls at Home 
Elizabethan Playtime Ships and Seamen 


Life in a Manor House 
A Port and a Pilgrim 
Work on a Manor 


A set of beautifully illustrated booklets to give 
a background to museum visits of all kinds 
(6s. Od. the set). 


FIRST MUSEUM SHELF Ancient Civilizations 


Men of the Stone Age 

The Bronze Age and the Early Iron Age 
Everyday Life in Sumer and Babylonia 
Work and Play in Ancient Egypt 

The Warfare and Hunting of Assyrian Kings 
The Artists of Greece 


GINN, 18 BEDFORD ROW, W.C.I 
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sound and succinct introduction to English feudalism 
he would have to look far to find anything better than 
what Mr. Hurstfield says on pp. xvii to xxii of the 

introduction. The student of American history wil 
be grateful for the hint on pp. 23-4 of the means by 
which freehold tenure became the basis of land settle- 
ment in the Crown colonies (as distinct from proprie- 
tory plantations like Maryland) of the Atlantic see- 
board; and the whole investigation will help the 
student of Stuart history to understand why when 
Charles I, in his fiscal extremity, tried the unoriginal 
expedient of pushing a little further these obsolescent 
feudal rights without the Tudor douceurs, the weapon 
turned in his hands. Finally, Part IV of the book, 
which is devoted to the rule of the Cecils, tells us 
far more abeut these statesmen than their conduct as 
Masters of the Wards; the younger Cecil appears 
here in a more favourable light than in Sir John 
Neale’s Raleigh Lecture, and it is good to hear that 
Mr. Hurstfield intends to develop this theme in a 
full-length biography. It only remains to add that 
author and printer have combined to produce an 
attractive and readable book, enriched with four 
well-produced illustrations and an invaluable index, 
and marred by very few discoverable slips; among 
the latter should be noted a date which has gone 
wrong on p. 297 (where “‘ 1601 ”’ should be “‘ 1599 ”’ 

and a plural that has strayed into a singular context 
on p. 2§ (1.5). 

A. H. Dopp. 


HISTORIC EXCAVATIONS 


HISTORY UNEARTHED: A Survey of Eighteen Archaeo- 
logical Sites throughout the World. By Sir 
Leonard Woolley, 183 pp., 200 illustrations 
(Ernest Benn. 30s.) 

In the autumn of 1846 Henry Layard, an en- 
thusiastic English traveller with a wide knowledge of 
the Middle East, attacked the great mound of débris 
south-east of Mosul that then covered the remains of 
the Assyrian royal capital, Calah. A little more than 
thirty years later, in November 1876, a rich German 
businessman, Heinrich Schliemann, who in 187! 
had already identified and explored the site of the 
ancient city of Troy, discovered at Mycenae what he 
believed to be the Tomb of Agamemnon. From a 
modern point of view, neither Layard nor Schlie- 
mann could be described as a scientific archaeologist 
and Layard was particularly hampered, not only | 
lack of funds but by the unimaginative demands 
the British Museum which, having granted = 4 
paltry £2,000, insisted that he should provide “ the 
largest possible number of well- -preserved ly of 
art at the least possible outlay of time and money.” 
Both excavators discarded many precious pieces 
archaeological evidence—Layard, for example, di 
ing his attack on the Nimrud had not yet learned to 
recognize the historical value of inscribed clay 
tablets, which he dismissed as mere “ bits of pottery 
decorated in an unusual manner.”’ But each of these 
two inspired workers enormously enlarged ovr 
understanding of the past; and Layard at any rate 
seems to have been well aware that his own roug!- 
and-ready methods of field-work were very far from 
satisfactory. 

It is with Layard and Schliemann, therefore, t! 
Sir Leonard Woolley begins his introduction “9 
eighteen archaeological sites. The scope of Histo 
Unearthed is world-wide; and, having disposed 
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mrud and Troy and Mycenae, and illustrated and 
scribed the wonderful objects brought to light by 
nineteenth-century pioneers and their more 
entific twentieth-century followers, he proceeds 
to deal with a succession of sites excavated since 
“ General Pitt-Rivers by his excavations in Wessex 
laid the foundations of modern field archaeology.” 
Each has been chosen to represent a separate his- 
torical phase. Thus Maiden Castle stands for the 
British Late Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages: Anyang, 
where the presence of “ oracle bones” in the soil 
led to the discovery of a magnificent group of royal 
sepulchres, typifies the progress that has been made 
towards unearthing the origins of early Chinese 
civilization: Mohenjo-Daro takes us back to the pre- 
historic culture of the Indus Valley: Piedras Negras 
affords a vivid glimpse of the strange world of the 
ancient Mayas. Other sites here described and 
depicted include those of the Fayum and Oxy- 
rhynchus, Knossos, Ur of the Chaldees, the Valley of 
the Kings with special reference to the Tomb of 
Tutankhamun, Jericho, Arikamedu and Brahmagiri, 
Ras Shamra-Ugarit, Serinidia, Karatepe, Pazyryk 
and Sutton Hoo. 
History Unearthed, Sir Leonard tells us, has been 
designed primarily as a picture-book; and, although 
, here and there, to be a little too dim and dusky, 
the pictures reproduced are, on the whole, un- 
commonly good, a nice balance being maintained 
between photographs of the sites themselves and 
detailed illustrations of individual works of art. But 
the pictures would lose half their charm were they 
deprived of the support of Sir Leonard’s lucid and 
entertaining text. Altogether, this is one of the 
most successful, best produced and, considering the 
wealth of material it encloses, least expensive, essays 
in archaeological popularization that have reached 
the general reader for the last ten years. 
P.Q. 


PARIS IN HISTORY 


PARIS AND ITS PEOPLE. Ed. Robert Laffont, 292 pp. 

Methuen £4 4s.) 

This book has been oddly neglected by reviewers, 
though not, one hopes, by the public generally to 
whom one would expect it to appeal widely. Except 
perhaps to the fanatic and cloistered professional, it 
should give much pleasure everywhere, as well as 
provide the kind of incidental information that 
remains in the memory without proving a burden. 
A pictorial biography of Paris and its people is, after 
all, an ambitious scheme which could easily go awry, 
but the editors, compilers and translators of this 
volume have successfully avoided the obvious 
dangers. They have caught much of the spirit of their 
great subject. In turning these richly illustrated 
paves, the reader will become aware of that strange 
compound of piety, cruelty, gaiety, vindictiveness, 
love of pageantry and revolutionary ferment that 
beiween them form the historic temperament of 
Paris. Plus ga change ..., one becomes suddenly 
aw re, is an extraordinarily Parisian form of experi- 
er The figures in the grand procession of French 
sovereigns from, say, Catherine of Medici to the last 
Nevoleon and his Empress each become much 
rec uced in size and uniqueness and but a turn in the 
Pascant appearing before the most difficult, un- 
go ernable and politically amoral audience in civilized 
Europe: the people of Paris. Who are they? The 











The Great Civil War 


LT-COL. ALFRED H. BURNE 

& LT-COL. PETER YOUNG 

No full military history of the English Civil 
War has yet been written. This book therefore 
breaks new ground and is an important addition 
to historical studies. 17 maps, 36s. 


The Jacobite Movement 
SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


An entirely new edition of a valuable book, 
largely rewritten and now presented in a single 
volume. 16 plates, 35s. 


The 20th Maine 
JOHN J. PULLEN 


By following a single regiment through the 
American Civil War, John Pullen builds up a 
vivid picture of what it was like to be a soldier 
in the first great modern war. 

Illustrated, 30s. 
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ARISTOTLE 


and the 
AMERICAN 
INDIANS 


Lewis Hanke 


Perhaps the greatest debate of our time, the 
one on which the survival of our civilization 
may well rest, is that concerning the rela 
tions between the different races. 

Many people think this is a new issue, 
peculiar to our own age, but the debate was 
raging furiously four centuries ago in six 
teenth-century Spain, at that time approach- 
ing the height of its colonial power in the 
New World. 

Professor Hanke is Director of the Institute 
of Latin American Studies and Professor of 
History at the University of Texas, and his 
studies of early colonial policy in Spanish 
America are widely known in the Americas 
and in Europe. 


Illustrated 18s. net 
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canaille? Citizens in search of the government they 
deserve ? 

The book reminds us, among other things, of 
that great absentee of modern Paris—the vanished 
Palace of the Tuileries. Begun as a country house by 
Catherine de Medici, enlarged and embellished by 
subsequent sovereigns, it was burnt down by the 
Communards in 1871 and finally left to the contrac- 
tors and their demolition squads for 33,300 francs. 
A Parisian, stumbling about in the ruins found among 
the debris a sign which read: ‘‘ The Public Is Not 
Admitted ”’; he added the words: ‘“‘ Sometimes They 
Are.”’ Although this particular anecdote is not to be 
found in the book under review, the history of the 
famous Palace—and that of the place de la Concorde 
with it—can easily be pieced together in looking 
through these pages: and one thinks of the changing 
residents of the Tuileries, and of the comings and 
goings on the approaches, with new feelings. 

The book gives us a vivid feeling of Paris growing 
until it reaches the immediate present; it ends with 
the Queen’s last visit. The illustrations have been 
selected with imagination and skill and are very well 
reproduced, some of them in colour. The text makes 
no great claims on the reader’s learning, is mostly 
suggestive rather than definitive, and often produces 
interesting incidental information with great live- 
liness. It is not free of occasional errors ; for example, 
Foulon and his son-in-law Bertier (not Berthier) de 
Sauvigny were murdered not in October, but in 
July 1789—both important dates in the sequence of 
the French Revolution. But otherwise the editors 
and their English translators, Isabel Quigly and 
Barbara Bray, have done well. 


HAROLD KuRTz. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


CHARLES BAWDEN, PH.D. Lecturer in Mongol at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London. Publications include: The Mongol 
Chronicle Altan Tobci (Wiesbaden, 1955). 


A. S. BENNELL. Principal, Air Ministry. Former!y 
Scholar, Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and Frere 
Exhibitioner in Indian Studies. At present working 
on Wellesley’s Maratha policy. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL A. H. BURNE, D.S.O., R.A. (retd.). Editor 
of The Gunner; military editor of Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia; publications include Lee, Grant and 
Sherman (1938); The Art of War on Land (1944); 
The Noble Duke of York (1949); Battlefields of 
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‘“‘ A vivid recreation of the event” 


You are invited to read the authentic, extraordinary 
account of the first white child born in America—500 
years before Columbus! His birth and christening were 
hailed as omens of good luck by the 62 Viking men and 6 women 
who comprised the third expedition to Vinland the Good (Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts). At the end of three years, the colonists were 
driven out by natives who where not Indians! (‘‘A vivid recreation 
of the event " writes Kenneth Wilson, senior Editor, Reader's 
Digest). A frontispiece, map, genealogy and copious 
footnotes add to the book's interest. Copies of 
First White Child Born in America may be had at 3 -, 
post free (U.S. and Canada, 75c. post paid). Please 
remit by International Money Order made payatle 
to THE ANTIQUARIAN, Box 2086-A, Potomac 
Station, Alexandria, Virginia, U.S.A 
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Eland (1949); More Battlefields of England (1952); 
T)° Crecy War (1955), etc. 


GEORGE CURRY, PH.D. Associate Professor in Modern 
English and European History, University of South 
Carolina. Educated at the Sorbonne, London, and 
Chicago Universities. 

BASIL DAVIDSON. Especially interested in African 
history. Publications include: Report on Southern 
Africa (1952); The New West Africa, edited with E. 
Ademola, a symposium of essays (1954); The African 
Awakening (1955) ; an account of travels in Chinese 
Central Asia, Turkestan Alive (Cape, 1957), and a 
novel, Lindy (Cape, 1958). 


JOHN RAYMOND. Writer and literary critic. Author 
of Engiand’s on the Anvil (Collins, 1958). Assistant 
Literary Editor of the New Statesman, 1952-58. 


LT.-COL. R. H. WHITWORTH, 0.B.E. Member of the 
Directing Staff at the Staff College, Camberley. 
Educated at Eton and Balliol; Laming Travelling 
Scholar, Queen’s College, Oxford, 1938. Joined 
Grenadier Guards 1940; Brigade Major, 24th Guards 
Brigade, 1944. Author of Field-Marshal Lord 
Ligonier (Oxford, 1958). 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


MONGOLIA, ANCIENT AND MODERN, by Charles 
Bawden. Owen Lattimore: Inner Asian Frontiers of 
China (American Geographical Society Research 
Series No. 21, 1951), contains a very full biblio- 
graphy; Ivor Montagu: Land of Blue Sky (London, 
1956); The Mongotian People’s Republic (Ulan Bator, 
1956) an official handbook of a very good -standard, 
though not unbiased, now available in this country; 
R. Grousset: L’Empire des Steppes (Paris, 1938); 
W. Heissig: Ostmongolische Retse (C. W. Leske, 
Darmstadt, 1955). 


THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY, by A. S. Bennell. P. E. 
Roberts: India Under Wellesley (1929); H. Furber: 
Fohn Company at Work (1948); C. H. Philips: The 
East India Company 1784-1834, Correspondence of 
David Scott (1940); Gordon N. Ray: The Buried 
Life: A Study of the relation between Thackeray’s 
fiction and his Personal History (1952); M. Martin 
(editor): Despatches of the Marquis Wellesley (1836); 
J. Sarkar: Fall of the Mughal Empire (vol. 4) (1932- 
$0) G. S. Sardesai: New History of the Marathas 
(vol. 3). 


JOHN OF GAUNT’S GRANDE CHEVAUCHEE, by Lt.-Col. 
A. H. Burne, D.S.O. The English chroniclers give 
no details of the march. The neutral chronicler, 
Froissart, is useful for the early stages and is here, it 
woul. seem, tolerably accurate; Johnes is the best 
trans'ator (1812). For French sources, Les Grandes 


chron: ques de France is much the best. Unfortunately, 
there is no English translation. There are very few 
mode:n works of much assistance. For the actions 
of the Duke of Brittany, Histoire de Bretagne by de la 
Bord: ie (1887) may be consulted. Of modern books 
there sre but two outstanding ones; on the English 
side, .rmitage Smith: John of Gaunt (1904); and on 
the | ench side Delachenal, Histoire de Charles V 
(1931 








THE SOVEREIGN’S PRIVATE SECRETARY, by George 
Curry. Paul H. Emden: Behind the Throne (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1934); Arthur Ponsonby: Henry 
Ponsonby, Queen Victoria’s Private Secretary (Mac- 
millan, 1943); J. W. Wheeler-Bennett: King George 
VI (Macmillan, 1958); Sir Harold Nicolson: King 
George V (Constable, 1952); Dermot Morrah: 
The Work of the Queen (William Kimber, 1958). 


JACOBINS IN AFRICA, by Basil Davidson. In English 
the best general account of the old Sudanese empires 
may be found in Caravans of the Old Sahara, a 
splendidly readable book that was published by E. W. 
Bovill in 1933, and republished by him in somewhat 
rewritten form, as The Golden Trade of the Moors, 
in 1958. It fails, unfortunately, to narrate the 
archaeological discoveries at Kumbi Saleh (ancient 
Ghana ?) of MM. Mauny and Thomassey; and for 
the only satisfactory account of these, as yet avail- 
able, one should turn to the Bulletins of the Jnstitur 
Frangais de l’ Afrique Noire, Dakar: especially nos. 2 
of 1952 and 2 of 1956. The general reader who wants 
to go a little deeper into the subject will find the 
journals of Heinrich Barth worth his while. They 
badly need republication; as it is, most good libraries 
should have the five-volume edition that was pub- 
lished in London in 1857. Especially to be recom- 
mended, in French, are two books by the late Yves 
Urvoy: Histoire des Populations du Soudan Central, 
Paris, 1936; and Histoire de l’Empire du Bornou, 
Paris, 1947. The second of these is certainly still in 
print; it is rather the better of the two from the 
standpoint of the general reader. The classic French 
work on the medieval history of the Western Sudan 
is that of Maurice Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger, 
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CONTENTS 


in the March issue will include: 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DAVID LLOYD 
GEORGE, PART ONE 
by Lucy Masterman 


MUSSOLINI, A NEW APPRAISAL 
by Denis Mack Smith 


A PILGRIM FATHER’S VILLAGE, THE 
RECORDS OF KEMPSEY, 
HOME OF EDWARD WINSLOW 
by A. F. C. Baber 


CROMWELL AND THE EXECUTION 
OF CHARLES I 
by Sir Charles Ogilvie 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA, II: 
DALHOUSIE 
by S. Gopal 


LOUIS RIEL AND THE CANADIAN 
WEST 
by George Woodcock 


Reviews, Correspondence and Notes on 
Further Reading 
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Paris, 1912: out of date, but still the foundation for 
much that others have written since. Of the intere:t- 
ing Arab writers only Ibn Battuta is readily availal| 

in English: an abridged but useful edition was pub- 
lished in a translation of H. A. R. Gibb’s in 1929. 
The Tarikh es Sudan is available in a French trans- 
lation of 1898, while the Tarikh el Fettach is available 
in a French translation of 1913. E! Bekri, for eleventh- 
century Ghana, can be had in a translation of de 
Slane’s, Paris, 1859. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Viking Society for Northern Research is the 
only group in this country actively engaged in pro- 
moting the study of the early and medieval history 
and literature of Scandinavia, Iceland and Scan- 
dinavian Britain. The Society was founded in 1892 
as the Orkney and Shetland Club, but it soon 
extended the range of its interests and changed its 
name. Among its early members were Lord Bryce 
and W. P. Ker. 

The Society devotes almost all its income from 
subscriptions and donations to its programme of 
publications. The annual Saga-Book is the Society’s 
journal, edited by Professor Dorothy Whitelock, 
Cambridge, and Professor G. Turville-Petre, Oxford. 
It contains articles and reviews of books on subjects 
falling within the Society’s range of interests. The 
latest part, for example, includes articles on Hengest 
and Horsa, the Background of Brunanburgh, and an 
Icelandic Life of Edward the Confessor. The Society 
also publishes a series of monographs, texts and 
translations, among which may be mentioned works 
by such distinguished foreign scholars as Dr. Knut 
Stjerna (Essays on Beowulf), Professor Birger Nerman 
(The Poetic Edda in the Light of Archaeology) and 
Professor Einar Ol. Sveinsson (On Dating the Sagas, 
a book now at press). An important privilege ex- 
tended to Members is that of borrowing books from 
the excellent Icelandic and Scandinavian collections 
in University College Library, London. 

Meetings are held three or four times a year, 
usually in London, for the reading and discussion of 
papers. Information about the Society and its 
publications is readily obtainable from the Joint Hon. 
Secretary, Viking Society, University College 
London, Gower Street, W.C.1. 
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Write for profit. Send today for interesting 
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